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The War-Babies Move on 


Secondary Schools in 1953 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


In The School Executive 


S 

_—urinc 1953, the secondary- 
school enrolment increased about 
275,000 pupils (230,000 in public 
and 45,000 in private schools) to 
7,300,000 students in our secondary 
schools. This annual increase will 
continue in varying amounts each 
year for 10 years, reaching a total 
of more than 10 million students. 
These youth, appearing on the 


doorsteps of the nation’s 28,600 
secondary schools (public and priv- 


ate) in ever-increasing numbers, 
created or complicated the problems 
citizens and school administrators 
faced in 1953. Here are a few of 
the most crucial issues. 

The war-baby “bulge” in the 
school population has moved on- 
ward, and the secondary schools 
now find themselves lacking in the 
necessary classrooms and buildings 
to house students adequately. In 
1953, we faced continued building 
deterioration and obsolescence and 
increased enrolments, resulting in 
larger instructional units or double 
sessions which always reduce the 
quality of teaching. 

The secondary schools lacked 
enough qualified teachers to carry 
on the educational program effec- 
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tively. Although greater expendi- 
ture for education was evident, 
teachers, when compared with other 
gainfully employed groups, were 
underpaid. This condition explains 
partly the shortage of qualified 
trainees for teaching. 
School-population growth not 
only presented many new curricu- 
lum problems in 1953, but it re- 
duced the degree of selectivity in 
the secondary-school population. 
While citizens generally were un- 
aware of the changing condition, 
school administrators and_profes- 
sionally active teachers were alert to 
the educational needs of this great 
influx of new students, many of 
whom were not interested in carry- 
ing their formal education beyond 
the secondary-school level. New in- 
terests, new appeals, and new or ad- 
justed curriculums were needed to 
mcet the current issue of effective 
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teaching in 1953. No one had the 
ideal answer to this ever-present 
challenge. Only a limited number 
of teachers have the inventiveness, 
resourcefulness, and the courage to 
set forth a “‘new” curriculum. 

Whenever costs of education in- 
crease, criticism and attacks on the 
current program of education de- 
velop. In 1953, we had many such 
attacks. One charged the schools 
with “anti-intellectualism’’—a direct 
attack on the Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation program. Such an attack on 
education reveals a misunderstand- 
ing of the character of the total 
secondary-school population. Dur- 
ing 1953, we saw “McCarthyism” 
having a devastating effect on some 
schools and school personnel. A 
few warped patriotic and national- 
istic groups, aided by local indi- 
viduals, insisted on an examination 
of textbooks, many of established 
reputation, so that youth “would 
not be tainted by any knowledge of 
communism.” 

To offset these sporadic “attacks” 
the National Citizens Commission 
encouraged lay citizens in many 
communities to work cooperative- 
ly with local school boards and 
educators. Their aim: general un- 
derstanding of the current educa- 
tional program and the many prob- 
lems faced in administering an ef- 
fective educational program. A sig- 
nificant growth in the membership 
of the parent-teacher associations to 
a membership of eight million— 
double their membership of five 
years ago—strengthened intelligent 
support to education. 


During 1953 stepped-up study 
backed new curriculum develop- 
ments. The Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and a 
special commission of the American 
Council on Education completed 
studies on the current moral and 
spiritual values in education. Studies 
in secondary education were made 
through the Ford Foundation. Five 
problems are being concentrated on 
at present: (1) clarification of edu- 
cational philosophy; (2) clarifica- 
tion of the function of the various 
units of the educational system and 
the improvement of the articulation 
of these parts; (3) improvement 
of the preparation of teachers; (4) 
improvement -of opportunities for 
education in the armed services of 
the country; and (5) development 
of financial support for educational 
institutions. 

The most significant study, and 
one that is having a good effect on 
secondary education, is the special 
Kenyon Study. A number of col- 
leges and secondary schools are en- 
gaged in a cooperative study to in- 
tegrate the curriculum for the 11th 
to 14th grades, avoiding duplica- 
tion, filling important gaps, and 
making more effective the continual 
experience of the student in the 
secondary schools and colleges of 
the nation. 

The great increase in extra-class 
activities directed by the school staff 
has become a fruitful ground for 
citizenship training by providing 
opportunities for leadership de- 
velopment and citizenship respon- 
sibility. e 





Is Our Class Structure Ossifying? 


Teachers and the Stratification 
of American Society 


W. B. BROOKOVER 


In The Harvard Educational Review 


= several decades American 
educators have been faced with a 
dilemma concerning the nature and 
social function of the school system. 
On the one hand they believe in the 
democratic ideal of equality of op- 
portunity with its implicit assump- 
tion that education for the masses 1s 
a means of providing such equality. 
On the other hand Americans be- 
lieve to some degree in an intellec- 
tual aristocracy. Throughout our 
school system there is continual dis- 
cussion of standards of grading and 
promotion. Implicit in this is the 
assumption that only certain youth 
have the ability to profit from 
higher levels of education. 

Insofar as formal education is the 
prerequisite of higher status posi- 
tions, such a program bars youth 
with inferior school achievement 
from such positions. Compulsory 
school attendance Jaws have largely 
solved the problem at the elemen- 
tary level, but secondary and higher 
educational levels are the scene of a 
constant struggle between propon- 
ents of the two views. 

The educational dilemma is a re- 
flection of a similar one in the en- 
tire society. The stabilization of the 
frontier, concentration of wealth, 
and other factors have changed the 
structure of society as a whole. Can 
a fluid, mobile social system be 
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maintained in accordance with our 
beliefs, or is a more rigid system of 
social classes emerging? 

This is not the place to discuss 
the social class system in American 
society. This paper assumes that 
there are distinguishable social class 
strata in America, and that upward 
mobility in these strata is more dif- 
ficult than the Horatio Alger 
storics have led Americans to be- 
lieve. Educators are primarily con- 
with whether or not this 
is becoming 


cerned 
stratification 
more rigid. 
There are many who look to the 
schools to prevent the hardening of 
the class system. They believe that 
extended mass education will guar- 
antce equality and an open social 
structure. But there is much evi- 
that the school as it now 
functions reflects the emerging class 
structure with little modification. 
The educators who advocate a 
more restricted higher educational 
program for the intellectually su- 
perior often maintain that this is 


system 


dence 
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the best protection against a rigid 
class system. This attitude is based 
on the assumption that those skilled 
in school achievements are drawn 
proportionally from all strata. ‘This 
is far from true as the school func- 
tions today. The youth whom the 
educators select for higher educa- 
tion are generally the same youth 
that the class system would select 
for higher status positions. 

Without intent, the educational 
system has therefore to some extent 
served to solidify. the class system. 
We do not yet have adequate evi- 
dence to generalize about possible 
variations in education’s impact on 
the class system, but it seems clear 
that mass education has not pre- 
vented its development. 


RESEARCH IS NEEDED 


Although the teacher is one of 
the key figures in any analysis of the 
school’s impact on social stratifica- 
tion, only limited research has been 
devoted to an understanding of the 
teacher's position. There are contra- 
dictions in the interpretations which 
teachers themselves make of their 
position. Some want extended gen- 
eral education for all, while others 
support the intellectual-elite theory 
of education. Two areas of research 
are suggested as a basis for under- 
standing the teacher’s function in 
the social structure. First, it is essen- 
tial that we know the position of 
the teacher in the class system. 
Second, it follows that it is neces- 
sary to determine the impact of vari- 
ous teacher models on the students. 

Several recent studies have given 
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some indication of the positions of 
school teachers in the class system. 
The evidence is not sufficient to 
make refined or conclusive generali- 
zations about them. It may be said, 
however, that the studies indicate 
that teachers are probably most com- 
monly identified as solidly in the 
middle of the stratification system. 
Also, research seems to indicate that 
their origins are somewhat lower— 
the large majority of teachers have 
moved up in the social class system. 

Although it is important to iden- 
tify insofar as possible the social 
position of the school teacher, this 1s 
not the most significant factor con- 
cerned with the teacher's relation 
to the class system. Assuming that 
the school performs a function in 
the development of a system of 
social stratification, it is essential 
for the educator and social scientist 
to know what that role is. Perhaps 
the most important aspect is the 
teacher’s impact on the class-orient- 
ed behavior and identification of 
students. In order to analyze the re- 
lation of the school to the emerging 
stratification system, it becomes nec- 
essary to know what impact each 
type of teacher has on the behavior 
of students. For Americans general- 
ly, and educators particularly, con- 
sider school teachers as models for 
students. Probably the most univer- 
sally accepted requirement of a 
school teacher is that she be “‘a good 
example.” 

For the purpose of setting up 
some hypotheses concerning the in- 
fluence of teacher models on chil- 
dren, social-class teacher types may 
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be constructed. It must be under- 
stood, of course, that actual teachers 
do not fit into any one type. But 
typing does make it possible to sug- 
gest hypotheses that may be em- 
pirically tested. Any conclusions 
stated here are simply educated 
guesses about what could be demon- 
strated by research in the area and 
are made in the hope that such re- 
search may be stimulated by the dis- 
cussion. 

It might be reasonable to suggest 
that attendance of upper-class 
youths in schools taught by upper- 
class teachers (usually private 
schools) would perpetuate the class 
system. If upper-class teachers were 
available for public schools attend- 
ed by all classes of students, a dif- 
ferent set of hypotheses should be 
considered. Some students of the 
field have felt that such teachers 
would be the most desirable for 
preventing the development of a 
more rigid class system. Research on 
the possible impact of these teachers 
is obviously necessary. 

THE MIDDLE-CLASS MODEL 

Many teacher models may be 
classified as “established middle-class 
teachers.” The first hypothesis that 
I would make concerning the impact 
of such teachers is that they would 
present an acceptable and easily at- 
tainable model of behavior for mid- 
dle-class youth. They would not 
present easily attainable status 
models to lower-class youth. But 
one might expect interaction with 
such models to stimulate some stu- 
dents to strive for similar positions. 


SO cre tT ¥ 5 


In general, we would expect such 
teachers to stimulate a few select 
lower-class persons to move upward, 
but otherwise solidify the culture 
and position of the middle-class. 

As we have indicated earlier, 
limited evidence indicates that a 
large proportion of American teach- 
ers are upwardly mobile. Many 
could be classified for purposes of 
research as “‘striving middle-class 
teachers.’’ The first hypothesis that 
one might suggest about such teach- 
ers is that they would provide 
models of mobility for lower-class 
youth. Such teachers would be per- 
sonifications of the American 
Dream. Students who could acquire 
academic skills and learn middle- 
class manners would receive en- 
couragement from such _ teachers. 
This would encourage mobility and 
a feeling of equality for some lower 
status youth. 


VARIED CLASS EXPERIENCE 


There is some possibility that the 


striving teacher would have a 
broader understanding of children 
of various social class levels. The 
striving teacher would have had 
some experience in lower status 
positions and would also have ac- 
quired skill in a higher status posi- 
tion. This variety of understanding 
may be the basis for more sympa- 
thetic interaction with children of 
both levels. 

The nature of the impact of such 
models would probably depend on 
the class with which the striver is 
oriented. In some cases they would 
be more oriented toward the class 
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of origin; in other cases toward the 
class group with which they are 
currently identified; and finally in 
some cases to the class toward which 
they are striving. Since it # believed 
that a large portion of American 
teachers fit this type, research on 
the impact of such teachers would 
be extremely valuable. 


“UNRANKED” TEACHERS 

Then there are “teachers who are 
unranked in the stratification sys- 
tem.’ So far as the community is 
concerned, they are identified as the 
Latin Teacher, or that Third-Grade 
Teacher, with no further designa- 
tion which places them in the com- 
munity structure. It is difficult to 
consider the effect of interactions 
with these teachers on class struc- 
ture. Some might hypothesize that 
such unranked teachers would pro- 
vide models of a highly fluid so- 
ciety for students. However, for 
public schools in which the children 
live most of their day in the com- 
munity class system, it is unlikely 
that the teacher who is tangential to 
the community structure will have 
much impact. 

In discussing teacher models we 
have tried to set up suggestive hypo- 
theses to indicate the research that 
needs to be done. We have assumed 
that a fluid class system is desired, 
and that the school should be de- 
signed to play some role in the 
maintenance of such a democratic 
social system. Let us then suggest 
two general propositions concerning 
the types of teachers that are desir- 
able for our society. 
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The first of these tentative propo- 
sitions is as follows: The school 
that seeks to maintain a fluid social 
structure should provide a wide 
variety of teacher models. This is 
based on the belief that students 
should have experience in associat- 
ing with adults from varying seg- 
ments of society. Experience with 
many types of teachers will provide 
the youth with skill in interacting 
with persons at all levels. This skill 
in turn may make it possible for the 
youth to achieve a position different 
from the position which his family 
has. 

The second tentative proposition 
is that teachers should be selected 
insofar as possible for their non- 
shock reaction to the behavior of 
children of all social classes. This 
goes with the first proposition in 
that teachers from all walks of life 
should also be tolerant of the be- 
havior of youth and other teachers 
from. different social classes. Such 
models should facilitate communi- 
cation and understanding between 
classes. This is an essential basis for 
a society with low class-barriers and 
high mobility. 

We have assumed here that the 
school and the teachers in it may 
change the social class system. The 
role of the school in such social 
change is not likely to be as great as 
educators desire. So long as other 
forces produce a hardening of the 
class system, educators are not likely 
to reverse the direction of such a 
force. They will probably reflect the 
emerging structure. This we trust is 
less true than it seems. e 





Toward the Values Beyond “Usefulness” 
Ash Cans and the Well-Wrought Urn 


JUDSON JEROME 


In Antioch Notes 


You might say that a college 


teaches a man who sees a beefsteak 
to think of a cow, while the world 
teaches the man who sees a cow to 
think of a beefsteak. This summar- 
izes two kinds of mental progress: 
that from application to principle 
as opposed to that from principle to 
application. Frequently we hear the 
first called liberal education, the 
term liberal suggesting freedom 
from the limitations of specific or 
immediate use. The second might 
be called practical education, or 
training. Obviously, an educated 
mind would move freely in both di- 
rections—seeing a job and seeing 
beyond it. 

And if a college is to produce 
educated men, it should concern it- 
self with both liberal and practical 
education. Or it may concern itself 
with liberal education alone, on the 
assumption that once the principles 
are learned, the applications may be 
quickly discovered in the world off 
campus. 

However, the prestige value of 
earning power has created a great 
demand for practical education: 
training which is not only useful 
but which can be traded for dollars. 
In responding to this demand col- 
leges sometimes buy lathes instead of 
books or teach the form of a busi- 
ness letter instead of the form of a 
sonnet. Confusion develops between 
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the desire to understand this world 
and the desire to use a college de- 
gree to get rich in it. 

Of course money isn’t the only 
result of practical training. The 
world’s work needs to be done. But 
training may be gotten, in many 
cases gotten better, outside a col- 
lege program. Meanwhile, in a clat- 
tering world of practicality, colleges 
uniquely provide the opportunities 
for liberal education. This is their 
traditional function. 

Strong prejudices in our society, 
even among some educators, are 
opposed in spirit to this function of 
a college. There are people who be- 
lieve heartily in the misty concept of 
a College Education for Everybody, 
but who miserably find, when they 
have paid for all those capital let- 
ters, that they got professors, books, 
and dissent in the package. For such 
people the “practical” college seems 
to be a way of contemplating their 
beefsteak and eating it too. No egg- 
headedness here. No ivory tower. 
Here’s a school which one can at- 
tend and leave without the slightest 
discernible improvement: “You'd 
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never know he was educated. He’s 
just an ordinary joe.” 

In one sense the products of such 
a school are well-adjusted to the 


world into which they graduate. In. 


another sense they are mechanical 
or vegetative—people who endure 
the world and wear out in it, but 
who do not live in it, and who are, 
in effect, an obstacle to the life of 
the world. 


LIFE AND TIME 

In the balanced personality a 
force pulls the individual toward 
his immediate life while another 
force pulls him on into time. The 
same tension may be seen in art. 
Part of a work of art pulls toward 
application in immediate life: its 
ability to hold water or receive ashes 
or amuse or soothe or instruct. Part 
of it transcends that use, pulls it 
on into time, makes it a symbol of 
and an addition to the civilization 
which produced it. The ash can will 
hold ashes as efficiently as the well- 
wrought urn; but we call the urn 
a work of art if its value transcends 
its usefulness. If its decorations in- 
terfere with its usefulness, the urn 
is not well-wrought. On the other 
hand, the ash can, which has little 
quality beyond its usefulness, will 
serve its turn, but only in the back 
alley of civilization. This is not to 
disparage its function. We need the 
ash can to carry away our imme- 
diate leavings; but we need even 
more the work of art to link us 
with the past and also with the 
future. 

An individual also can have value 
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beyond his usefulness if there exists 
within him not only that force pull- 
ing him toward his employment, to- 
ward adjustment, but another force 
pulling him away, never allowing 
him to settle into complacency, 
mediocrity, and uncritical conform- 
ity. 

Use has its absolutes: a thing 
works or it doesn’t. And many turn 
to practical knowledge because they 
feel secure in the absolutes of use. 
The sciences, much to their discom- 
fort and disadvantage, have attract- 
ed public confidence because appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge has 
been dramatic and wide-reaching in 
effect (obscuring the fact that the 
pursuit of such knowledge is as 
fraught with doubt as the pursuit of 
knowledge in any field). 

The atomic bomb or nylon hos- 
iery has an irrevocable, absolute 
quality which eclipses in news value 
the usefulness of experiment in civil 
liberties or child care. However, the 
usefulness of political science or 
psychology is still more apparent 
than the usefulness of, say, poetry 
or painting. 


POETRY AND “USE” 


Headlines will never announce 
that John Donne’s poetry has given 
direction and meaning to a student's 
life, or that Sally Smith has saved 
herself from despair and enriched 
her civilization by means of an 
understanding art teacher and a 
scholarship permitting her to paint 
and grow in a sympathetic environ- 
ment. The use is there—quite as 
absolute as a table of stress co- 
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¢fficients. But it won't make head- 
lines. 

The absolutes of use are at only 
one end of the scale. They affect 
survival, comfort, freedom, and to 
the extent that these things are ends 
in themselves, the absolutes of use 
are a satisfactory basis for life. 
However, there is an overhanging 
question which has been losing its 
respectable status since the Middle 
Ages, but which still occurs to most 
of us in our lonely and thoughtful 
hours. That question is, why? Sur- 
vival, comfort, freedom, for what? 
Some silence the question sharply, 
in embarrassment or disgust, but it 
recurs like grass; and if it annoys 
us, it also sustains us. 


WHY? 

The question why seems to point 
to answers; and if there are an- 
swers, they are absolutes, too, at the 
other end of the scale from use. But 
there is no certainty, and though 
these unabsolute absolutes function 
with undeniable validity in each 
man’s vision, they differ from man 
to man. As we learn more about 
thought patterns in other cultures, 
about the mind itself, about the 
physical universe, Truth after Truth 
swirls into a maelstrom of relativity 
and contingency. The complexity is 
overwhelming, yet in the middle of 
it we feel that we need to know 
why this vase is beautiful; why this 
poem seems to contain a truth; why 
love and charity seem to us good 
things in the scheme of the uni- 
verse. If we are humans, we not 
only observe, but evaluate; and we 
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evaluate in terms of the uncertain 
absolutes which have their existence, 
if at all, somewhere beyond our 
range of observation. 

Of all the vast empire of Ozy- 
mandias which, according to Shel- 
ley’s poem, was once the despair of 
the mighty and ambitious—of all 
the ships and battlements and ny- 
lons and gleaming automobiles of 
that antique land, there endured 
only a fragment of a statue on the 
lone and level sands. Civilizations 
decay, and of Egypt, Greece, Minoa, 
Persia, Rome, we have such broken 
remains. 

THE 


SEARCH, VISION 


THE 
The illusion of security and 
power fades, but this endures: the 
attempt of an unknown sculptor to 


record his vision of human stature 
and universal human passions. A 
beefsteak may not have reminded 
him of a cow, but a king reminded 
him of a man. He could not only do 
his task well—select good stone and 
carve it skillfully—but also look 
beyond his task to the tradition be- 
hind him, to the civilization around 
him, into the mystery of his own 
temperament. He was able to record 
his search for and his vision of the 
absolutes. If Truth is some day 
found, it may be nothing like his 
vision; but his achievement, his 
dignity, and the achievement and 
dignity of his civilization lay in the 
search. 

A college does well to keep its 
students aware of such values and 
to encourage their efforts toward 
them. * 





A Better Deal for the Quiz Kids 


Providing for the Gifted 


MILDRED G. Fox 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


oS any nation is destined to 
perish, it is the one that fails to 
provide the best educational oppor- 
tunities for those who show promise 
of leadership.”’ This statement made 
in 1914 by G. M. Whipple shows 
that thinking about the gifted pupil 
started many years ago. Yet very 
little has been done over the years 
to meet the needs of this group in 
our society. In our country this re- 
luctance was a result of the phrase 
“equality for all’ which was inter- 
preted to mean identical oppor- 
tunity for everyone. 

As educators became aware of the 
waste of the gifted pupils, they real- 
ized that what was being done in 
the name of democracy was really 
acting as a detriment to that very 
important group, the gifted. To- 
day the trend is definitely toward 
providing for the gifted because of 
the realization that their interests 
and their needs have been neglected 
and that democracy will be extend- 
ed by recognizing the range of abil- 
ity in our youth population and by 
providing adequate opportunities 
for the maximum development of 
every youth. 

What do we mean by the gifted? 
There are many definitions. At 
Evanston we have selected the defi- 
nition of a group of educators who 
say that the gifted pupil is the one 
whose performance is consistently 
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remarkable in any worthwhile line 
of human endeavor. We try to iden- 
tify these pupils by teacher recom- 
mendations, by the use of standard- 
ized test results, and by pupil per- 
formance. 

At the Evanston Township High 
School, we feel that we have just be- 
gun to scratch the surface of this 
important educational problem. Our 
provisions for the more able pupil 
have developed along departmental 
lines. These provisions include en- 
richment, honors classes, special 
classes, extracurricular activities, 
guidance services, and college-level 
courses inaugurated in September, 
1953, a project of the Ford Founda- 
tion Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

In the English department, there 
are honors classes and three special- 
interest classes. The honors classes 
may be elected by pupils who have 
made a two or above in their junior 
English (one is the highest mark). 
Composition and creative writing 
are stressed. The special interest 
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<lasses, for which a certain degree 
of achievement is a prerequisite, are 
in speech, journalism, and drama. 

In the mathematics department, 
special classes provide for the aca- 
demically able. There is an algebra 
class for those who have high 
achievement in the regular course 
and who are recommended by the 
teacher. Sequential courses are trigo- 
nometry and solid geometry—elec- 
tive and open to those who have a 
superior record in the previous three 
years of mathematics. 

In the social-studies department, 
there is a two-year sequence course 
for superior pupils. In other classes, 
provision is made for the gifted by 
attempting to meet the needs of the 
individual pupils by providing op- 
portunity to do wider reading as 
well as to exercise leadership ability 
in group and panel discussions, etc. 

In the science department, there 
is a special class for superior pupils 
of science who are also strong in 
mathematics. There is a_ biology 
class for ninth-year pupils who want 
to elect it and who are of superior 
intelligence according to the en- 
trance test battery. In the language 
department, there is one special of- 
fering in Spanish for the better 
Spanish pupils. 

Evanston Township High School 
has core and unified studies pro- 
grams. In these classes all abilities 
are represented. Opportunities are 
provided for the gifted to find 
places of leadership as well as to 
achieve. Core classes replace English 
and history with units of work se- 


lected by the pupils. Unified studies 
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are similar to core except that defi- 
nite units are a part of the course of 
study. Both classes provide ample 
opportunity for superior pupils in 
the planning of units, presentation, 
and committee work. Both operate 
on the developmental concept that 
able pupils will use and further de- 
velop their talents when enrichment 
is provided. 

In the home economics depart- 
ment, the more able pupils give 
demonstrations to assist the teacher 
and set up for difficult craft units. 
In the art department, individual 
talents and abilities are provided for 
in regular classes with diversified 
projects. In the music department, 
the specially talented pupils have 
special groups that encourage their 
talents. 


SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


A special project in which Evans- 
ton Township High School has an 
enviable record is the National Sci- 
ence Talent Search sponsored by 
Westinghouse. One of the science 
teachers, with the help of the guid- 
ance services department, home- 


- room directors, mathematics and sci- 


ence teachers, and others, tries to 
locate the scientifically gifted pupils. 
Specialists and community resources 
are secured to help these budding 
scientists. Pupils of Evanston have 
often been winners, but all the pu- 
pils who participate have the op- 
portunity to do independent re- 
search and to discover the demands 
and joys of it. 

The guidance services depart- 
ment operates for the benefit of all 
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pupils but gives special help for 
special groups whenever possible. 
Gifted pupils are identified by the 
entrance test battery. The counseling 
program helps to provide oppor- 
tunities in curricular and extracur- 
ricular areas to meet the needs of 
these pupils. A career test battery 
given in the junior year provides 
additional data for pupils, parents, 
and counselors to do more effective 
planning for the future. College 
plans and scholarship opportunities 
of these pupils are reviewed by the 
department. It is often through this 
department that discrepancies be- 
tween tested ability and _ school 
achievement are detected. Then 


counseling is stressed with the hope 
that the pupil will realize the waste 
of his ability and want to do some- 


thing about it. At present a com- 
parison study is being made by a 
home-room director of the school 
achievement and results of IQ tests 
of the pupils in his home room. 
This will help in identifying early 
those who are not working up to 
capacity. 

Extensive extracurricular activities 
provide opportunity for the gifted 
to develop special talent and abili- 
ties as well as to gain practice in 
human relationship and leadership. 
Sponsors of activities are alert to 
the gifted pupils in their groups and 
encourage participation to meet 
their needs. 

Evanston Township High School 
this year is one of the 12 partici- 
pating high schools cooperating 
with 12 colleges in the School and 
College Study of Admission with 
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Advanced Standing, a project of 
the Ford Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. It is 
hoped that a plan will be devised 
by which colleges will grant credit 
toward a degree for certain honors 
courses taken in the secondary 
schools. This would shorten for the 
gifted pupils the period of time 
now necessary for professional 
training and enable gifted male 
pupils to gain more college-level 
work before military service. In ad- 
dition, it would keep gifted pupils 
with their age-mates in secondary 
schools. 

In 1953-54, pilot studies are be- 
ing made by seven high schools and 
two colleges to establish these hon- 
ors courses, in order to see whether 
the work done by the gifted pupils 
in high schools can be recognized 
for credit by cooperating colleges. 
Evanston Township High School, 
one of the seven schools, is experi- 
menting with college-level courses 
in English, European _ history, 
French, Spanish, and mathematics. 

With encouragement and interest 
from our administration, guidance 
department, and teachers, we are 
working toward a_better-planned 
and better-organized program for 
the gifted pupils. With the school 
working cooperatively with parents 
and community, we hope that the 
gifted pupils of Evanston will feel 
that their high school is a wonderful 
place to learn about many things 
and that theirs is the responsibil- 
ity to develop and use their gifts 
and talents to the best interest of 
democracy. ® 





See Them in the Classroom First 


Let’s Hire the Good Teachers! 


ARNOLD L. GOREN 


In The Journal of Educational Sociology 


Ke wcmer articles appearing in 
many journals on the subject of 
evaluation of college teaching have 
given rise to considerable interest. 
I feel compelled to take exception 
to several of the ideas recorded in 
these articles. 

To record mechanistic devices for 
improving college teaching and then 
to add that these only contribute to 
sound judgment by responsible edu- 
cators, is to avoid the unpleasant 
fact that, in all too many situations, 
attempting to improve instruction or 
instructors is like trying to make a 
“pig out of a shoat’s ear’’ or a “‘car- 
rot out of a cucumber.” Today it is 
perhaps more clear than ever that 
the best way to improve instruction 
is to hire better teachers in the first 
instance. 

In all too many cases the trouble 
can be found in the pattern of aca- 
demic advancement. For example, a 
man develops his mastery of chem- 
istry and decides to go into teaching 
and research. How does he go about 
getting a job? In most cases he visits 
chairmen of departments, files a 
dozen applications at teacher ap- 
pointment bureaus, and has his cre- 
dentials sent out to prospective em- 
ployers. His letters of reference 
state that he is an excellent student, 
has a pleasing personality, was 
treasurer of the senior class, and is 
Phi Beta Kappa. With luck a small, 
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low budget university offers him a 
teaching and research fellowship, at 
a very low salary. After some three 
years at this institution as assistant 
to a well-known research man, our 
sample specimen earns his Ph.D. 
and goes elsewhere as an instructor 
and a research specialist in his field. 
He is now presumed to have had 
three years experience, and he may 
go up the ladder to assistant profes- 
sor at still a third institution where 
his paper file, and his references 
(which now stamp him as a young 
man of promise with a great deal to 
offer the profession), are supple- 
mented by a personal interview and 
a mecting with the departmental 
staff. As a result of these meetings, 
he is hired. 

Twelve years later, and now asso- 
ciate professor, he may suddenly be 
tapped for the chairmanship of a 
department in a neighboring uni- 
versity. There he is, a bright, fairly 
young chairman—a scientific spec- 
ialist of renown—and a man who 
couldn’t “teach his way out of a 
paper bag that was soaking wet,” 
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as my students say. Perhaps his first 
duty is to hire a new graduate as- 
sistant and teaching fellow. Exam- 
ining this man’s papers, he might 
smile as he reads “Phi Beta Kappa, 
treasurer of the senior class, good 
personality, and an outstanding stu- 
dent of chemistry.” 

And so the pattern is continued, 
year after year, man after man. Our 
subject, after 20 years, might well 
be considered an “Educator and 
Scientist” of note, whose students— 
for 20 years—have been saying, 
“Old Jones can’t teach, but he’s a 
great guy, and is a famous man in 
his field.” 

This picture may be painted in 
colors too dark, but there is a large 
element of truth in it. The pattern 
of advancement is the clement 
which needs change. Since all of us 
cannot agree on the best methods 
for good teaching, or even the ends 
of good teaching, our solution must 
come from characteristics the good 
teacher must possess and the ways 
in which we can locate these charac- 
teristics. 

Here are some ideas which should 
help in the hiring of better teachers. 
Try not to hire a man ¢o teach un- 
less you can see him in the class- 
room. Make whatever arrangements 
are necessary to see the applicant 
teach a class. He can be given the 
benefit of choice of class and sub- 
ject. Let him know what you like to 
see in a classroom situation and 
watch his reaction. Observe his ex- 
pression and listen to his voice 
range as he teaches. Is he a mumbler 
or a droner? Observe the responses 
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of his students in the class. See if he 
tries anything (some device, per- 
haps) to stimulate his class and ob- 
serve the manner in which his stu- 
dents react to his personality (after 
class, near his desk, in his office, 
and on the campus). 

Ask him about his students— 
“What sort of people do they seem 
to be?”’ Note his knowledge of them 
and see if he has a sense of humor 
and a sense of proportion in regard 
to them. Go to a local affair where 
he has to meet students and faculty 
socially. Perhaps a ball game or 
dance of some kind would be the 
best place to observe his uninhibited 
reactions. 

The responses to these situations 
should give you a better picture of 
your man than any college file of 
references can ever supply. They 
will tell you if he is the sort of man 
students will admire and respect be- 
cause he is the sort of man that they 
would like to be some day. Your 
own honest review will tell you if 
your new assistant professor is 
really a teacher with a capital T or 
if he is just another poor old Jones 
in the making. 

Of course, you will examine his 
writings and _ professional — back- 
ground to see if your man has the 
scholarship necessary to most good 
teaching. Whenever possible, hire 
the man or woman who has studied 
(if only briefly) some educational 
psychology, philosophy, and even 
some methodology. These things 
familiarize an individual with the 
ways in which students learn, and 
such knowledge is essential. 
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I am aware of other ideas, such 
as the licensing of college person- 
nel, for improvement of the situa- 
tion I have described. Let me, at 
this point, add my own utopian idea 
to the already large collection of 
those marked for “long range ac- 
tion.” 

One large university has recently 
instituted a course called Apprentice 
College Teaching. The man or 
woman who wishes to become a 
college teacher is made to serve an 
arduous semester under the guid- 
ance of a committee of teachers at 
the university. He teaches classes 
in his own field, and learns the ele- 
mentary fundamentals of teaching. 

Most of these students have gone 
on to teach in colleges. However, 
every so often, a young man of 
promise discovers that teaching is 
not for him. This is the factor that 
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already has saved many thousand 
student-hours of wasted time, both 
in the classroom and in the lecture 
hall. Ii—and here is the utopian 
idea—every college teacher would 
be required to take such a course, 
his docket or file might state: 


1. He is vital in the classroom. For 
example.... 

2. He makes use of new ideas in his 
teaching. For example, he.... 

3. He maintains excellent 
teacher relationships. For 
Be ces 


student- 
example, 


Certainly such a docket would be 
a considerable improvement! The 
file could then go on to describe 
him in terms that we already have 
discussed. But every individual 
would have a teaching record to 
start with, and it would be possible 
to observe every aspirant in action 
in the classroom. © 


“The Teacher Is the Central Ingredient” 


IMPROVEMENT in the quality of university teaching in the 
United States is one major goal of grants totaling 
$5,021,005 announced in 1953 by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

The Corporation’s forty-first annual report states: ‘The 
teacher, it should go without saying, is the central ingre- 
dient in any kind of education, and above all in liberal 
education. The world of higher education has sometimes for- 
gotten that it is subject to the same absurdly simple but in- 
flexible rule which governs all pedagogy: good teaching 
requires good teachers. A conviction that the teacher is a 
more important factor in education than the curriculum is 
reflected in a series of grants made by the Corporation 
during the past year.” 

The largest single grant voted by the trustees was 
$700,000 for a five-year program aimed at raising the 
levels of both teaching and scholarship in graduate study 
at leading universities in the South. 





Parents Can Help Travelers on 


The Road to Reading 


ROMA GANS 


In Child Study 


ARENTS are often worried 
about how their children will get 
along when they get into the first 
grade and start the uphill climb as 
readers. This is not surprising when 
one considers the tone of some of 
the advice given direct to parents 
or quoted in newspapers. 

At a parents’ meeting this fall, a 
mother came up after the general 
discussion to talk privately to the 
speaker. She rather timidly stated 
her problem: her four-and-a-half- 
year-old child, who wanted to go to 
school this fall when his older 
brother of six started, had come to 
her with pencil and paper, saying, 
“Write my name here.” The mother 
said, “I was afraid I'd do the wrong 
thing, so I got him started on some- 
thing else. If he asks me again, 
what should I do?” 

Here is a perfectly normal situa- 
tion: a child eager to start a new 
venture puts a perfectly sensible re- 
quest to his mother. But because of 
the fears which had been sown in 
the mother’s mind, she withholds a 
common-sense response. Why not 
show the child how to write, much 
as one shows him how to open a 
chest drawer, and then give him a 
chance to explore this new experi- 
ence? He may be fascinated by all 
its possibilities and concentrate on it 
for some time, or he may quickly 
drop it to go on to something else, 
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satisfied because he received assis- 
tance when he especially wanted it. 
Since he was not turned away, 
slighted, or ignored, he is now free 
to stay by, or drop, his new venture. 
This is exactly how he has learned 
to walk, to talk, to notice, to re- 
member, and to keep on making 
new discoveries and adding to his 
skills and knowledge. 

Parents more than anyone else 
guide a child’s growth in the use of 
that fundamental tool, language, 
and most of them do a mighty fine 
job of it. I have yet to hear a par- 
ent ask, ‘Is it all right to let him 
say definitely?” if the child wants 
to use this word as other members 
of the family do—or try out any 
other long word. Such a question 
would seem ridiculous, for we take 
it for granted that our children will 
take on our vocabulary and way of 
speaking, just as in the course of 
daily living with us they learn to 
turn on the water, tune in on a fa- 
vorite TV program, and help them- 
selves to food at the table. 

So, too, the child learns to help 
himself with reading. He asks an 
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older member of the family to read 
to him, or inquires, “What does it 
say?” when a message is handed to 
his father. He sees people reading. 
Signs of all kinds catch his eye. Not 
only words, but single letters in- 
trigue him. In short, he is living in 
a reading world. One might ask, 
how can he 4e/p acquiring an inter- 
est in reading and an eagerness to 
begin to master this tool for him- 
self, as he has done with drawing 
his bath water, dressing and un- 
dressing, eating, climbing, and dis- 
covering what actions will bring 
certain responses from others ? 

Learn-as-you-live experiences in 
“reading” are normal. Many are re- 
tained as part of the child’s equip- 
ment and are exercised every now 
and then for his own or his parents’ 
satisfaction. That, too, is as normai 
as the child’s eagerness to have an 
adult stand back and watch while he 
unzips his coat, just to demonstrate 
his skill. To ignore or minimize 
evidences of such growth is to chill 
the warmth of his feeling of suc- 
cess. To be overenthusiastic, how- 
ever, and to ask him to parade his 
sprouting learning to friends and 
relatives, may derail his satisfaction 
from learning and switch him to the 
track of a show-off. 

Actually, all of the relaxed and 
helpful day-to-day relationships in 
the home, the nursery school, and 
the neighborhood add up to the best 
kind of so-called “reading-readi- 
ness” program. Look at what is 
happening to the child: he is grow- 
ing up unafraid to ask and to try 
out new things; he is getting fre- 


quent assurance that he is all right, 
a growing “big shot’; he is con- 
tinuing to notice more of the world 
about him—people, things, and 
ways of doing things; he is acquir- 
ing a vocabulary, and he also is 
learning at times to be a listener. In 
addition to all these essential learn- 
ings he is developing a liking for 
new adventures, a satisfaction in 
hearing stories told or read, and a 
fondness for his own books. 


HAPPINESS AND READING 

There are some general sugges- 
tions which may be tried out in 
working with youngsters up to five 
and six. First, we can help the child 
to have a happy, satisfying time in 
taking hold of his world; and next, 
we can try to see that he is left with 
a good feeling about any encounter 
he may have with the various as- 
pects of reading and learning to 
read. These two general suggestions 
should really top all reading readi- 
ness advice for homes and schools. 

When a child begins to ask: ques- 
tions and wants help, this should 
be given in as reasonable and mat- 
ter-of-fact a manner as any other 
kind of aid. His responses should 
be noticed, favorably received, but 
not unduly stressed. If he gradually 
and comfortably begins to read 
words, snatches from a_ favorite 
book, labels, and captions, such 
progress should be taken “‘in stride’’ 
by all around him. Similarly, if he 
is a well, busy child, who shows 
little interest in books or writing, 
accept such behavior, too, as nor- 
mal. He may spurt forward sudden- 
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ly, or be one of those steady grow- 
ers who learns things well—but 
later. 

It is fortunate if a child can go to 
a kindergarten where this kind of 
attitude toward learning to read pre- 
vails. If tensions and worries sur- 
round a so-called reading-readiness 
program in kindergarten, the child 
will need to be assured and reassur- 
ed at home. One youngster, scarcely 
five, came home distressed because 
he couldn’t recognize his name 
Jerry on his locker, which was near 
a locker labelled Jeremy. When his 
mother discovered his plight she 
said, “No wonder you get mixed 
up—they’re so much alike. But your 
name has five letters, and Jeremy’s 
has six.” She printed each name 
carefully while Jerry looked on and 
counted the letters. This small bit 
of assistance helped him to feel just 
as adequate as the other children 
who were able to locate their lockers 
by recognizing the labels. 

Similarly, when a child in first 
grade seems uneasy or unhappy 
about not being able to meet some 
demand, a little help at home— 
sometimes regular help—seems ap- 
propriate. Such help, given with the 
aim of easing tensions, and repeat- 
ed as often as a youngster seems to 
want it, is invaluable in building 
courage and selfconfidence. The 
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father of Jimmie, a boy who was 
nearing the age of seven in the first 
grade and not reading a bit, made a 
wonderful statement at a parents’ 
meeting recently: A worried mother 
had commented, “Everything is easy 
if your youngster learns to read in 
the first grade, but what if he 
doesn’t?” “When Jimmie and I 
talk things over,” this father an- 
swered her, “I tell him, ‘You're a 
good kid. You'll learn to read just 
as you've learned lots of things. 
And I'll help you’.” Jimmie, at sev- 
en, may be reading signs, writing 
his name, and picking out a few 
words in a book in much the same 
way a younger child does. But as 
long as he feels he is respected, and 
able to learn things—and that his 
family feels satisfied with him—he, 
too, will very likely grow into a 
reader to whom this skill gives help 
and pleasure. 

Learning to read should be fun. 
Most children will find it so if they 
grow up believing in themselves, 
and are introduced at home and in 
early school years to the wonderful 
riches of children’s books. If, in ad- 
dition, they see the older children 
and adults around them getting use 
and pleasure from the magic sym- 
bols we call letters, then learning to 
read will more surely become an 
achievement within their grasp. © 


“Wes members of the Minneapolis Citizens Commit- 
tee on Public Education made a study of reading ability, 
they learned that tests show that 45 percent of reading 
troubles are emotional and start in the home.—Citizens and 
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A Cheerful Platitude May Torture Children 
You Cannot Always “Do It If You Try”! 


ROBERT F. Topp 


In The Elzmentary School Journal 


Hes can do it if you try!” has 
become almost a byword in our 
schools and homes as we urge our 
children to greater effort. It is hard 
to say how an idea became so wide- 
spread and still could be so wrong. 

So deeply intrenched in our na- 
tional attitudes has this concept be- 
come that it seems almost un-Ameri- 
can to deny it. Somehow we in 
America have felt all along that 
anything could be accomplished if 
we tried hard enough. The idea has 
merit, for it spurs on individuals to 
put forth their maximum effort, and 
ordinarily that is commendable. But 
to apply it without thought to every 
situation faced by every child is to 
injure as many as are aided. 

It is dead wrong to say to every 
child as he approaches each new 
hurdle that he can conquer it mere- 
ly by putting forth enough effort. 
Obviously, every child can not do 
some things, no matter how hard he 
tries! To tell him he can shakes his 
faith in you as his teacher or par- 
ent and in himself. Not only is it 
unrealistic to believe such a fallacy, 
it can be severely damaging to the 
child involved. 

As an example, consider a thild 
with an intelligence quotient of 90, 
indicating low scholastic ability, 
and with poor muscular coordina- 
tion. He is an adopted child. His 
adoptive father, a brilliant lawyer, 
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attended a large university and star- 
red in football. He is eager for his 
son to do the same. When school 
marks and other evidence show that 
the boy is not doing well, he tells 
his son that he can do it if he will 
only try harder—that he must, if 
he is to play varsity football and 
become a lawyer. All the child need 
do is try—with an intelligence quo- 
tient of 90 and a body incapable of 
complex muscle coordination! Re- 
sults of such life-long conflict be- 
tween father’s goals and child’s 
abilities can only be surmised. 
Some children just do not have 
the level of abstract intelligence 
that will permit them to learn at 
the same rate as most others in their 
group. To expect it is to expect 
what is humanly impossible—like 
expecting every adult to high jump 
six feet in the air just by trying. 
There are many areas of activity in 
school where not every child can be 
expected to mect the so-called 
“grade or subject standards.” Be- 
cause of tremendous individual dif- 
ferences among children with re- 
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gard to intellectual, emotional, and 
physiological abilities, they are not 
all capable of equal accomplishment 
in all skill areas. To imply that 
each child can do anything “If he 
sets his mind to it’’ and that when 
he does not he is “loafing,” or in 
some other manner failing his 
parents or teachers, can have un- 
fortunate effects on him. 

Parents and teachers might rea- 
sonably ask: ‘Then shall we discard 
all standards of achievement and 
behavior to be expected of chil- 
dren?” “Are we never to urge them 
on to greater effort?” Surely, the an- 
swer to such questions must be 
“No,” for children as well as adults 
need goals, and to obtain those 
goals they need encouragement to 
do the best possible job of which 
they are capable. Parents and teach- 
ers should have a different attitude 
and use a different method of ap- 
proach. Rather than tell every child 
that he can do it if he tries, we 
should consider the following wide- 
ly accepted principles before we 
speak or act. 


FOUR PRINCIPLES 


1. We teachers or parents should 
not require of all children the at- 
tainment of identical standards of 
achievement. Some children have 
special skills that should permit 
them to go far beyond any “aver- 
age’ standards; others have defi- 
ciencies that will not permit them 
to attain those standards. Each must 
have goals within limits of his abil- 
ity to accomplish—neither above 
those limits nor far below. 
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2. We should arrange tasks chil- 
dren are expected to accomplish in 
school or at home in accordance 
with the children’s maturity, with 
their physiological, emotional, and 
intellectual capacities to do those 
tasks. We should make certain that 
success crowns children’s efforts 
more often than failure. We must 
not, for example, require a sixth- 
grade child whose actual reading 
ability is much lower to read in a 
book whose vocabulary level is for 
the “average” sixth-grader. We 
should not require an eight-year-old 
girl to do her own ironing at home 
when about the most she can be ex- 
pected to do is to keep her clothing 
hung in neat order. 

3. We should not give children 
marks, all of which are based on 
scholastic “standards” for their 
grade level, to the end that some 
children may feel failure in many 
areas. We should evaluate each 
child in terms of his achievement in 
relation to his individual ability and 
effort—if he is giving it “all he 
has” he is encouraged, not labeled 
a failure. It is true that, sooner or 
later, he must realize that his ability 
is not high in certain types of school 
work, so marks must eventually be 
given for achievement in relation to 
grade or subject standards. But at 
the same time he must be recognized 
as doing the best that can be ex- 
pected of him, and be approved for 
it. 

4. We should encourage children 
to seek attainment in keeping with 
their special skills and abilities. If 
a child is physically sound and 
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neuromuscularly coordinated, he can 
be urged to learn to skate, swim, or 
play ball. But he must be helped, 
sympathetically and understandingly, 
when he needs help and not before 
or after. If a child of normal intel- 
ligence is having difficulty with 
spelling, he should be taken from 
where he is in his knowledge of 
spelling and encouraged to grow 
from there. He should not be kept 
“trying” at a high, difficult level, 
only to face perpetual failure. 
Before we adults try to incite 
greater effort in children by telling 
them they can do it if they try hard 
cnough—and, at the same time, per- 
haps, cutting out all movies for a 
month—we should imagine our- 
selves in similar situations. Father 
might ask himself how he would 
react if someone told him he could 
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earn 20 thousand dollars a year in- 
stead of his present five thousand, 
if he “tried hard enough.” Mother 
might wonder how she would feel 
if someone told her she could 
make her husband’s suits on a sew- 
ing machine if she put enough 
effort into it. The chances are that 
neither could do either of these 
things, no matter how hard he or 
she tried. ; 

Teachers, too, should imagine 
what our reactions might be if 
someone said that we could learn, 
say, figure-skating, if we put forth 
enough effort. Most of us would 
deny that, with practice, we could 
become adept figure-skaters. There 
is little difference in the situation 
when we ask our children to acquire 
levels of skill that are entirely be- 
yond their capacities. e 


The following conclusions may be drawn from the re- 
search studies of nonpromotion: 

1. The present rate of nonpromotion shows a downward 
trend from a rate of approximately 16 percent to 4 percent 
over a period of 30 years. 

2. A significant development is apparent in educational 
philosophy away from the grade-standard theory to that of 
fitting education to the needs of the child. 

3. Few, if any, of the alleged reasons or values given 
for nonpromotion are justified or realized in practice. 

4. On the whole, the results of nonpromotion are shown 
to be not greater homogeneity of mental ability in the 
grades, but greater diversity. 

5. Nonpromotion is devastating to the personality of 


children. It deadens initiative, paralyzes the will to achieve, 
destroys the sense of security and acceptance in the family 
circle, and promotes truancy and delinquency.—California 
Journal of Elementary Education. 





Editors Are Willin g and 


The Presses Are Waiting 


BEATRICE M. GUDRIDGE 


In NEA Journal 


ois sense and simple arith- 
metic—that’s what the editor of a 
large metropolitan newspaper says 
he uses to justify the growing num- 
ber of column inches slugged 
“school news” in his daily. 

He goes on to explain: “Total 
school enrolment in this town 
zooms up every year. The schools 
here have more employes than 
many of our major industrial firms. 
That means that newspapers have a 
huge audience of readers interested 
in education—students, parents, 
teachers and other school employes, 
graduates, their neighbors, friends, 
and of course the taxpayers. With 
‘fans’ like that, we consider school 
news strictly Grade A, and we're 
giving more space to it than ever 
before.” 

The presses are waiting. Editors 
are willing. So this is no time for 
teachers to be backward about pro- 
viding the kind of news that will 
answer the questions being asked 
today by citizens. everywhere: What 
are young Americans learning in 
school? How are they learning it? 
And why? 

The teacher can provide this kind 
of news. But first he has to forget 
that strictly-for-TV stereotype of 
the reporter as a slouch-hatted, 
chain-smoking somebody who re- 
moves his feet from the copy desk 
only when a blonde, a homicide, or 
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a political scandal looms. Today's 
education reporter considers himself 
a kind of teacher too, with a mighty 
diversified “classroom” of news- 
paper readers to whom he tries to 
describe, explain, and interpret the 
schools. If he’s competent—and 
most are—he constantly tries to 
build for himself a background on 
the work and problems of teachers. 
If teachers can’t or won’t help him 
to see what they're trying to do in 
the classroom, who’s most to blame 
for the inaccurate or damaging 
school story that sometimes hits the 
headlines? 

Realistic school-folks expect un- 
favorable news to be printed now 
and then. It spurs them on to see 
to it that the reporter gets more and 
more of the kind of news leads and 
background information that will 
enable him to produce “good” con- 
structive news about the schools. 

Stories which reveal that a ladder 
of educational progress does exist 
and that the majority of pupils are 
climbing the ladder are important 
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to the schools. When the reporter 
visits a classroom, it’s up to the 
teacher there to explain what is 
going on, and why, and what the 
activity prepares the pupil to do and 
to learn the next week, or the next 
year. The future support of ade- 
quate education for all the children 
of all the people may depend, more 
crucially than anyone can foresee, 
on providing exactly this kind of 
information, frankly, vividly, and 
with interpretation. 

Here are some examples of 
stories that blossomed into lively 
and constructive features in the 


local newspaper because alert teach- 
ers took time to explain to reporters 
the why and how of modern learn- 
ing: 

Curriculum stories: Pupils learn- 


ing arithmetic by experience—in 
classroom stores, in a banking pro- 
gram, or as lunchroom cashicrs. 
Making civics vivid by actual 
student nominating petitions, politi- 
cal campaigns, voter registration, 
balloting, and the operation of vot- 
ing booths and election boards. 
Making geography come alive by 
having students make picture al- 
bums of American scenes and send 
them to children in other lands. 
Reading improvement—called 
“first aid” —for retarded readers. 
Linking education to life. A 
high-school mathematics class each 
month conducts a cost-of-living sur- 
vey for the local community, using 
newspaper advertisements, shop- 
ping-news publications, other busi- 
ness sources. 
The around-the-clock-in-school 
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story, using one schoolchild’s daily 
activity as a symbol of many. 

Using new equipment: a tape re- 
corder, a record player, new maps 
and globes, filmstrips and movies. 

Children writing their own 
poetry after the study of classic 
poetry at their grade level. 

Stories illustrating training in 
good citizenship: Students painting 
artistic Halloween scenes on win- 
dows volunteered by merchants in- 
stead of smearing them with soap. 

Students directing study halls, 
freeing teachers for other work. 

Students marking off a_high- 
school parking lot and supervising 
it, reducing the speed of student- 
driven autos, and reducing fender 
damage in the lot. 

Students serving as monitors on 
school buses, reporting discourteous 
and disorderly pupils to a student 
court for “trial.” 

Students winning — safe-driving 
awards in a program sponsored by 
teachers and town officials. 

Students operating school book- 
rooms and snack bars. 

Health stories: Preschool physi- 
cal examinations. 

Regular dental and physical ex- 
aminations, and tests for sight and 
hearing, during school career. 

The summarized findings of sys- 
tem-wide examinations of pupils, 
or the findings in any one school 
over a long period. 

Outbreak of measles, flu, chicken 
pox, or the like, in the schools, and 
the advice of administrators, teach- 
ers, or doctors given to parents re- 
garding the outbreak. 
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Establishment or expansion of 
school medical and dental clinics. 

Scene-by-scene progress of pupil 
or pupils through school clinic or 
physical examinations. 

Physical records; why compiled, 
what is done with them. 

Gym sessions and the specific re- 
sults expected from various sports 
and exercises. 

Lessons and classroom activities 
promoting good diet, proper 
amount of sleep, etc. 

Use of school facilities, including 
washbowls, and materials such as 
posters to encourage cleanliness. 

Pupil-conducted inspections of 
hands, nails, and teeth. 

Good human relations—how to 
lose as well as win, treatment of 
minorities, how to handle preju- 
dices, 

Teacher stories: Retiring teach- 
ers. This topic provides a wealth uf 
news possibilities, yet reporters 
often have to wring interviews from 
them. This deprives the public of 
wisdom, deprives the professic oi 
prestige. 

Professional advancement,  as- 
signments, and school-linked activi- 
ties are potential stories, and may 
include leadership in the commu- 
nity, promotions, fellowships, aca- 
demic awards, exchange teachers, 


summer travel and teaching jobs, 
participation in educational confer- 
ences, and success stories. 

The modern teacher and the mod- 
ern education reporter should work 
hand in hand to interpret what goes 
on in the school. The teacher striv- 
ing to build good relations with the 
school’s reporter will keep these 
things in mind: 

Win his respect. He observes and 
remembers, and his impressions 
tend to color his stories about the 
school. 

Make him feel welcome. Try not 
to keep him cooling his.heels; he’s 
a busy man. 

Keep in mind that a reporter is 
paid for turning out news quantity 
as well as quality. He cannot spend 
four hours digging up material that 
can be read in 40 seconds when in 
print. He'll welcome ‘“‘research” 
help on such stories as school anni- 
versaries and alumni reunions. 

Avoid pedagese. If you must 
speak of “core curriculum,” “‘inte- 
gration,” or the “whole child,” trans- 
late them into everyday language. 
The reporter himself may be bless- 
ed with a family of indomitably 
whole children—he may even know 
what the term means—but he'll ap- 
preciate your reducing it to terms he 
can pass along to his readers. « 


Sr takes courage and character to defend the right of 
others to say what we believe to be mistaken. But respect 
for knowledge prompts us to believe that mistakes have a 
way of refuting themselves.—E. B. Fred, president of the 
University of Wisconsin. 





A Whiskey Treat “or Else’ 


In the “Good Old Days” 


VERGIL M. RAGSDALE and FRANCINE RICHARD 


In Illinois Education 


J ve first schools in territorial 
Illinois were not housed in build- 
ings intended for that purpose. It 
was the abandoned cabin of a rest- 
less pioneer which became the first 
school house in the Illinois country 
in early 1783. Any building not 
otherwise appropriated which would 
shut out the severe weather was 


utilized as a schoolhouse. An old 
smokehouse that had outlived its 
usefulness, a corn crib, or a stable 
was better than nothing. The court- 
house, when not required for the 
uses of the magistrates, was some- 


times rented to the school. In 1833, 
the sheriff of one county was direct- 
ed to turn the courthouse over to 
school authorities at a rental of 50 
cents a month. 

When buildings for school pur- 
poses began to be built, fathers and 
sons would assemble with their 
teams of oxen, cut trees from the 
public lands, and build a school- 
house from these rough-trimmed 
and unhewn logs. The logs were 
chinked and filled with clay, some- 
times mixed with straw or long grass. 
The floors were generally of earth, 
with perhaps a top layer of firmer 
clay packed down hard. The roof 
was made of clapboards which were 
held in place by heavy poles. 

In some buildings, one whole log 
was left out to provide light, and in 
others there were spaces left for 
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windows. Oiled paper was placed 
over the openings to keep out the 
rain and wind, as there was very 
little glass. Heat was furnished by 
a large fireplace, usually made of 
native rock chinked with clay or 
dirt. The fire had to be kindled with 
flint, steel, and tinder, or coals 
had to be brought from the nearest 
house. 

The furniture was equally crude, 
and consisted for the most part of 
desks which were logs split in the 
middle, with the splinters hewn off, 
and supported by four legs set into 
holes bored into the bottom of the 
log. Seats were similar, but were 
made of smaller logs and had short- 
er legs. The water “piggin” with 
the communal gourd was in every 
schoolroom. It was a reward of 
merit to be allowed to go to the 
well, spring, or stream to refill the 
pail. 

No record is available as to the 
materials of instruction in the 
schools prior to 1800 other than 
the New Testament, beech rod, and 
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the quill. After 1800 the books used 
in the East were introduced. Web- 
ster’s Blue Back Speller was the 
most popular of all school books. 

Instruction, with the exception of 
spelling, was on the individual 
basis, with each pupil reciting aloud 
“up front.” Spelling was usually 
conducted by classes. In some 
schools, all studying was aloud, 
which earned them the name of 
“loud schools.”” The “loud schools” 
were usually regarded as superior, 
and the louder the pupil, the better 
he was rated. 

These early schools were usually 
the result of initiative on the part 
of a resident or itinerant who need- 
ed seasonal or part-time employ. 
ment. Many of the teachers were 
utterly unfit for the work which 
they attempted. It was not uncom- 
mon that some teachers taught as a 
sideline, doing farming most of the 
year. Surveyors, who could lay 
aside the transit and the chain dur- 
ing the season when their work was 
at a standstill and try their hands at 
keeping school, were among the 
early teachers. 


WOMAN TEACHERS RARE 


There was at least one early 
teacher who was a doctor, and he 
used the front part of his house for 
a schoolroom. When his _profes- 
sional duties were in demand, his 
wife divided her time between the 
schoolroom and the kitchen. Such 
instances as this seem to be the only 
ones in which women served as 
teachers in territorial Illinois. 

Often it was necessary to scale 
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down the legal requirements for 
teachers, or to ignore them alto- 
gether, in order to get any kind of 
teacher. Little beyond the three R’s 
was expected, and if a candidate 
showed proficiency in even two of 
them he was very welcome. But no 
one was employed unless he could 
convince the board that he could ° 
“keep order,” a teacher’s duty which 
was no small undertaking in many 
schools. 

Whiskey drinking by the master 
was so common that it was not a 
very unusual event for a school to 
be dismissed for a day because of 
the indisposition of the master. Re- 
ports tell of one St. Clair County 
teacher whose hobby was bookkeep- 
ing when he was sober, but who de- 
voted himself to discipline when 
he was “in his cups,” and then 
regularly and impartially flogged 
the whole school. This was not the 
last of it, for indignant parents 
sometimes took a hand and there 
were frequent ‘settlements’ ending 
in fist fights. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREAT 

It was expected that the teacher 
would celebrate the Christmas holi- 
days with “treats” for the pupils. 
Any indisposition on the part of 
the teacher to carry out that tradi- 
tion meant a show of force by the 
larger pupils. Different methods 
were used, the most common ones 
being the lock-out or the throw-out. 
A few days before Christmas, the 
teacher would arrive at school to 
find the pupils locked inside and 
himself locked outside. Or the 
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teacher might be carried to a nearby 
stream and threatened with a 
plunge into the icy waters, or bound 
and left in the snow. Usually this 
brought a promise of Christmas 
dainties, but there are instances 
where the teacher took his punish- 
ment. 

A common treat was blackstrap, 
a mixture of whiskey and molasses, 
for the larger boys, and cakes for 
the girls and the smaller boys. The 
expense involved was usually less 
than two dollars. In Champaign 
County in 1838, according to re- 
ports, a teacher was made to treat 
to whiskey and molasses, and all of 
the boys got drunk. In Schuyler 
County in 1827, two boys wallowed 
the teacher in the snow and left him 
tied because he would not treat to 


whiskey. He was finally rescued and 
gave a New Year’s treat of two gal- 
lons of whiskey. 


A young teacher in Brown 
County in 1844 was determined to 
fight it out. Armed with a stout 
pole, he ordered all who would be- 
have to go to one side of the school- 
room. All obeyed except one girl 
and two large boys, who attempted 
to take the teacher over a hill to a 
creck a half-mile away. The teacher 
fought them as long as he could, 
and whenever he recovered his 
strength he renewed the struggle. 
At last they gave up, tired out. But 
after all, he thought it best to treat, 
and at the cost of one dollar he fur- 
nished them with two gallons of 
whiskey together with two pounds 
of sugar. 

It was from such meager begin- 
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nings that the present school system 
of Illinois was born. But conditions 
changed rapidly, and even by 1884 
great progress had been made. In 
the I/linois School Report for 1883- 
84, Dr. Samuel Willard was able to 
state, proudly, “The earth floor and 
the slab seat and puncheon writing- 
desk gave way to oaken boards from 
the sawmill. The ceilings and the 
walls ere long were clothed with 


‘lath and plaster; the chimney of 


brick superseded the huge chimney 
of sticks; glass windows admitted 
light; the frame and boarded house 
took the place of the log structure, 
and change followed change until 
the present tasteful, well-furnished 
schoolhouse caused the old expe- 
dients of the early day to be for- 
gotten. 

“With these the pupils and teach- 
ers and textbooks changed in equal 
ratio. The barefooted boys and girls 
clad in homespun material have 
been followed by well-shod youths 
in the fabrics of the power-looms 
and the silk factory; the few books 
have given way to a puzzling pro- 
fusion, beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine paper; the goose 
quill is unknown, for steel or gold 
usurps its ancient function; the 
teacher comes from normal or high 
school or from college, with great 
store of knowledge, to take his 
place in a system of classes and 
grading; and the community recog- 
nizes his business as a profession. 
Only by the historic retrospect can 
the vast changes come before us as 
the shifting scenes of a great pan- 
orama...” . 





Make It Concrete by 


Using Audio-Visual Materials with Literature 


SHELTON L. Root, Jr. 


In Adventuring in Literature with Children 


pe T is commonly recognized that 
the employment of audio-visual ma- 
terials often makes learning less 
abstract. This appears to be as ap- 
plicable to children’s literature as to 
any other area of learning. 

Though there is overlapping, the 
various multi-sensory learning ex- 
periences that can be related to 
children’s literature fall into two 
large categories—those audio-visual 
aids which can be rented or pur- 
chased from commercial establish- 
ments; those multi-sensory experi- 
ences which can be provided for 
children by the imaginative utiliza- 
tion of resources available in most 
classroom situations. 

Let us examine some of the pos- 
sible uses of these audio-visual 
materials with children’s literature, 
considering first those which are 
commercial in nature and most com- 
monly available. 

The 35mm projector.—The 35 
mm projector has two major uses 
in relation to the literature program. 
First, it can be used to project an 
illustrated story for simultaneous 
consumption by large groups of 
children. Inasmuch as these are 
“still” pictures, fixed in sequential 
order on a strip of film, relatively 
few of them can be used to carry all 
of a story from beginning to end. 

The second, and less common, 
use of the projector is for group- 
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viewing of . individual _ pictures 
which are closely related to a par- 
ticular story. These individual 
“positives” do not carry the burden 
of both story and text, but heighten 
interest and understanding in the 
manner that good illustrations al- 
ways complement story text. One 
unique advantage of individual 
frames is selectiveness and arrange- 
ment of presentation, thereby giving 
this particular medium a fluidity of 
structure that is lacking in many 
other audio-visual aids. 

The motion picture film.—Al- 
though adults are most familiar with 
those children’s stories that have 
been filmed for feature presentation 
in the theaters, there are many films 
that have been made specifically for 
classroom use. The running time 
of these films is comparatively 
short. Most of them can be viewed 
in their entirety in one sitting with- 
out overextending the attention span 
of the child viewer. Many of the 
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films that are available for class- 
room use are of those children’s 
stories that have too long been con- 
sidered appropriate only for pri- 
mary-age children, such as the fairy 
tale and the household tale. Some 
of these films could be used to far 
greater advantage with older chil- 
dren. 

Motion picture films are pro- 
duced with or without sound and 
both have some unique advantages. 
The silent film which is accom- 
panied by captions may extend the 
viewer's reading speed and compre- 
hension, while the sound film re- 
moves the barrier of printed text 
and permits the slow- or non-reader 
to experience the story without the 
frustration of abstract symbols. 

The commercial sound record- 
ing.—Commercial recordings run 
the range from nursery tales to 
adult poetry, with a critical lack of 
material suitable for upper elemen- 
tary- and junior-high-school chil- 
dren. Two chief benefits of this me- 
dium are: it offers musical accom- 
paniment to the spoken word or ac- 
curate reproduction of particularly 
difficult dialect that could be ob- 
tained in no other manner; it may 
provide an interpretation of litera- 
ture by a professional storyteller or 
author that children could not 
otherwise hear. 

The stereoscope viewer.—Recent 
improvements in the stereoscope 
viewer make it a possible addition 
to the audio-visual aids which can 
be used with children’s literature. 
Many of the picture disks are ap- 
propriate for upper-elementary- 
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school children, and the viewer has 
the distinction of being one of the 
few commercial aids that can be 
used individually. 

Radio and television storytirne 
programs.—While television sets 
are not common items of classroom 
furniture, the radio is available to 
many classroom teachers. Many lo- 
cal radio stations sponsor story 
hours as a public service and help 
overcome the lack of “‘previewabil- 
ity” by furnishing advance informa- 
tion concerning these programs. 

If a tape or wire recorder is avail- 
able, the program can then be re- 
corded and played back at the con-. 
venience of those concerned. 

Common disadvantages of com-' 
mercial materials.—Some of the 
common shortcomings of commer- 
cial audio-visual aids and their uses 
are: (1) they are usually rigid in se- 
quential presentation ; (2) they min- 
imize interaction between consumer 
and medium; (3) their remedial 
value may be overemphasized; (4) 
they may be overused to the point 
that novelty value is lost; (5) they 
are detached from the particular 
learning situation and are imper- 
sonal in nature; (6) indiscriminate 
selection and use can waste time 
and dull literary taste. 

Criterions for selection of com- 
mercial materials.—Some criterions 
for the selection of commercial ma- 
terials are: they should help extend 
and/or deepen the reader’s under- 
standing of literature; they should 
point up the highlights of the lit- 
erature with which they deal; they 
should stimulate interest in the 
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original literary work; they should 
provide a “change of pace’ for 
readers; they should improve liter- 
ary tastes; they should complement 
rather than become a substitute for 
the reading program. 

Let us consider a few of the 
multi-sensory experiences which are 
available to the classroom without 
elaborate equipment. 

The field trip.—Field trips are 
invaluable mediums through which 
the understanding of literature can 
be broadened. Opportunities to visit 
the authors of children’s stories, 
their homes, or the places described 
in the literature that is being read 
in the classroom provide the young 
reader with a touch of reality that is 
in no other way available. 

The classroom visitor.—Visitors 


who can increase the knowledge of 
persons, places, and events that chil- 
dren have gained from their reading 
can often be invited to the class- 
room. Some of these people are to 
be found in nearly every school 
community. 


The picture collection.—Both 
teacher and pupils can make worth- 
while picture collections which will 
add to the interest and meaning of 
literature. Such collections can be 
either of authors or of the scenes 
and people portrayed in the author's 
writings. 

Picture collections of scenes de- 
scribed in the literature for upper- 
elementary children are of particu- 
lar interest to them. Most of their 
books lack the profuse illustration 
to which they were accustomed in 
the lower grades. 
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The flannel board.—The flannel 
board is an inexpensive piece of 
equipment, which can be made in 
the classroom. In relation to chil- 
dren’s literature, it is used by the 
storyteller to build his story graph- 
ically as he goes along. The flannel 
board is particularly useful where 
the manipulation of materials will 
help build concepts of words, ideas, 
and spatial relationships. 

Dust-jacket and book displays.— 
The tasteful arrangement of new 
and striking dust-jackets will help 
to stimulate interest in the books 
which they were designed to cover. 
But a display of the books, them- 
selves, is much more effective with 
children. For leafing through a 
book tempts the browser to “nibble” 
at the text, and one “‘nibble’”’ often 
leads to a desire to read the book 
in its entirety. These book displays 
should be so arranged that the read- 
er is encouraged to examine leisure- 
ly whatever strikes his eye, and a 
space should be available where he 
can sit and begin the book. 

The dramatic mediums.—Dra- 
matic activities are multi-sensory in 
nature and should be used exten- 
sively in the interpretation of chil- 
dren’s literature. Some of the most 
important of these are listed here: 

Dramatic play-activity, though it 
cannot and should not be directed 
by adults, may often be encouraged 
as a means of interpreting literature. 

Formal and informal dramatiza- 
tion provide excellent mediums 
through which the child-actor can 
get inside other personalities and 
situations. Formal drama should be 
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exclusively reserved for the oldest 
elementary-school children. 

Pageants, which are class pro- 
duced, can send many a reader 
scurrying to literature for needed 
documentation. 

Radio and television programs, 
real or mock, lend themselves to the 
reproduction of situations and 
events that are found in children’s 
books. 

Sound recordings, made by both 
individuals and groups, are devices 
that enable people to hear their own 
interpretations of prose, poetry, and 
drama. 

Marionettes and puppets in the 
hands of children become a way of 
putting them intellectually and 
spiritually into a dramatic situation 
without the sometimes too embar- 
rassing experience of physical visi- 
bility. Puppets of wood, bottles, 
paper bags should be sufficient for 
the youngest of children. 

Finger plays, shadow plays, and 
pantomime based on story plots are 
effective methods of interpreting 
literature at many age levels. 
Shadow plays may use as characters 
either live actors or handmade cut- 
outs. 


MATERIALS 


Mood music and interpretive 
dance are exquisite, though often 
neglected, mediums for the creative 
interpretation of emotional literary 
experiences. 

Choral reading often enhances 
the beauty of poetic interpretation 
when the individual identifies him- 
self with the group superego and 
spirit. 

The construction mediums.— 
There are many construction activi- 
ties that should accompany and 
complement children’s experiences 
with literature. Through these ex- 
periences the child resolves his 
newly-found mental images into 
measurable dimensions of space. A 
few of these activities are: wire 
sculpture, woodworking, clay 
modeling, papier-maché modeling, 
and finger painting. Others, such as 
the creation of dioramas, murals, 
montages, and friezes, lend them- 
selves to collective ways of interpre- 
tation. 

The modern teacher understands 
the broader meaning of audio-visual 
materials, and often seeks to dis- 
cover the medium through which 
particular literary experiences can 
be expressed most appropriately. © 


. ee show that about 100,000 motion-picture 
projectors are in use in schools as part of the teaching 
curriculum. The number of 16mm sound movie projectors 
owned by all users in the United States grew from about 
1000 in 1936 to 50,000 in 1946. Today the number is esti- 
mated at 450,000. It is estimated that the dollar volume for 
the sale, rental, and servicing of audio-visual equipment 
totaled $75,000,000 in 1952, nearly four times the 1946 
figure.—National Audio-Visual Association. 





Too Much, Too Fast 


Yes, Nellie Was a Teacher 


MARTHA HALL 


In Indian Educction 


pa ‘new fourth-grade 
teacher had not been west of the 
Mississippi River before and her 
limited knowledge of Navajo life 
must have been apparent. However, 
she moved cautiously, trying to give 
her young pupils a sense of secur- 
ity and to avoid wrong impressions, 
which are sometimes lasting. 
Within a few days teacher and 
Nellie were slowly bridging the gap 
which usually widens when a 
stranger comes on the scene. So 
Thursday afternoon of the first 


weck Nellie volunteered to stay 


after school and “help teacher dust.” 
Silently she dusted her way nearer 
and nearer to the table where teach- 
er was working. Finally she asked 
softly, “You talk Navajo?” 


“No, cannot talk 
Navajo.” 

“I teach you Navajo,” she whis- 
pered, 

“That will be fine. You teach me 
to speak Navajo and I will teach 
you more English.” 

At this point the conversation 
ended. Nellie had carried out the 
first part of her plan successfully, 
so why should she waste words? 
After the dusting was finished, and 
the dustcloth put away carefully, she 
slipped out of the room and down 
the hall. 

When teacher came out of the 
school building, there sat Nellie on 


Nellie, I 
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the front steps, waiting patiently. 
“I teach you Navajo now,” she said. 
This opportunity to learn Navajo so 
soon was far more than teacher had 
expected. In fact, this was almost 
too good to be true! 

As the two walked across the 
campus hand in hand, the first les- 
son in Navajo was given. Teacher 
was told once in Navajo the name 
of everything in sight. The lesson 
began with Mother Earth, moved to 
things both far and near, and end- 
ed with Father Sky. Nellie’s Navajo 
words were spoken with confidence 
but even then her teacher had to 
strain to catch each unfamiliar 
sound. She tried to repeat these 
strange new words, but with much 
difficulty. When the two reached 
the club where teacher lived, Nellie 
smiled at her and ran to join her 
friends. 

No mention was made of a 
Navajo lesson the following morn- 
ing; however, that afternoon Nellie 
prepared her lesson plan and wait- 
ed on the front steps. The words, 
“I give you a test today,” came as a 
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complete surprise to teacher as she 
walked out of the front door. 

The two started across the cam- 
pus again. Nellie was confident that 
her teacher knew many Navajo 
words because she had told them to 
her the day before—but teacher was 
trying to recall just one Navajo 
word. Soon Nellie showed signs of 
growing impatience with her pupil, 
who had not remembered a single 
Navajo word. Finally she could see 
no goed reason to continue with her 
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lesson plan for the day. So she 
stopped short, looked down at the 
ground, kicked a rock with the toe 
of her small shoe and said, ‘Well, 
teacher, you dumb.” 

Yes, Nellie was a teacher. It’s 
true that Nellie did not teach her 
new friend one word of Navajo, 
but she taught her a lesson that has 
been far more valuable to her in 
the years that have followed. 

I should know, because I was 
Nellic’s teacher! * 


What Do the People Think About Schools? 


“How Would You Answer This?”—the poll of public opinion about 
Michigan schools—is nearly two years old. To date, 100 superintendents 
have reported on the use of more than 40,000 copies. What do the people 
of Michigan say about their schools? 


Better than nine of every ten who responded feel that: 

(1) Today's teachers are well-trained and up-to-date. (2) The teaching 
of good manners, the ability to get along with others, public speaking 
and the like, are not ‘fads and frills.” 

Three out of every four who participated believe that: 

(1) The quality of education in today’s elementary and secondary schools 
is at least as good as that of previous generations. (2) The schools of 
Michigan are not engaging in too many new ideas, experiments, and 
changes. (3) Salaries offered teachers are too low. 

The respondents believe schools do well in teaching the importance of 
voting. And they believe the schools can do better in developing under- 
standing of: 

(1) How a home is assessed for taxation. (2) How business and in- 
dustry are established and financed. (3) The place of profits in business. 
(4) The purpose and workings of organized labor. 


The question on curriculum areas reveals that people want and will 
pay for (the top three, in order of rank): 


(1) Instruction in a vocation of the pupil’s choice. (2) Home and 
family living. (3) History and geography of our country. 
—News of the Week, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 





In All Ages, Class Struggle 


The Teaching of History in Russian Schools 


W. A. GATHERER 


In The Scottish Educational Journal 


oil STUDY of two secondary- 
school syllabuses issued by the 
Schools Directorate of the Russian 
Ministry of Education clearly re- 
veals the fundamental differences 
between the teaching of history in 
Russia and in our own schools. The 
main difference, of course, is in the 
basic assumptions which underlie 
history teaching. 

In Britain there is no clearcut, 
officially dictated policy for history 
teaching. Directives may be issued 
to guide the teacher as to selections 
of topics, but the aims and princi- 
ples suggested are vague and often 
ambiguous. This is characteristic of 
our democratic way of life; absence 
of strict control is the only funda- 
mental policy we accept without 
disquietude. 

The aims of history teaching in 
our schools, as set forth in History 
in Secondary Schools (Scottish 
Education Department), are “an 
interest in the life of the past, an 
understanding of the development 
of civilization, some ability to weigh 
historical evidence, a quickened 
sense of civic duty, and a juster and 
more tolerant attitude toward indi- 
viduals, parties, and nations.” These 
aims are necessarily vague, for all 
that is most precious in our way of 
life can only be expressed in terms 
of similar abstractions. 

There is nothing vague about the 
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aims of history teaching in the So- 
viet Union. The directors of policy 
are completely aware of what the 
schools must teach, what the teach- 
er must emphasize, and what must 
be the resultant intellectual equip- 
ment of the pupil. History is the 
main instrument of the “ideologi- 
cal-political education of the 
pupils.” In Russia, the teaching of 
history must conform to a definitive 
and comprehensive scheme, based 
on the political theory of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin, which aims at a 
national consensus of historical and 
political belief and the formation of 
virtual conformity in the people's 
attitude to the modern world. 

The underlying principle of the 
Russian syllabus is the interpretation 
of history in terms of class struggle. 
Thus the study of history involves 
the study of man’s economic de- 
velopment, and how in various 
periods the economic domination of 
one group of people has led to the 
exploitation of the “propertyless,” 
the inevitable class-conflict, and the 
subsequent domination of yet an- 
other group of people—until even- 
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tually the Russian revolution com- 
pletes the process and eliminates the 
class struggle, because, as Stalin 
says, it “set itself the aim of abolish- 
ing all exploitation and of liqui- 
dating all exploiters and oppres- 
sors.” 

It must not be imagined that con- 
formity to this philosophy of his- 
tory has made the Russian teaching 
of history utterly futile or even 
absurdly selective. In the first place 
the Marxist conceptions of the im- 
portant part played by economic 
life in history, and the continual 
interplay of class pressures on the 
great movements of man’s behavior 
in the past, have been of great 
value to modern historians, most of 
whom now accept them, although 
with important qualifications. 


ANCIENT HISTORY SYLLABUS 

In the Russian syllabus for the 
study of ancient history, nothing 
of importance is ignored, although 
everything, of course, must be view- 
ed in the light of the Marxist-Len- 
inist doctrines. The factual detail the 
pupil is expected to acquire and the 
time spent in teaching and in home- 
work, are by our standards immense. 
If the syllabus is followed con- 
scientiously—and in Russia one as- 
sumes it will have to be—the Rus- 
sian secondary pupils will have a 
very much wider knowledge of the 
ancient world than will our own. 
Much stress is laid on the study of 
Asiatic peoples. While this is nat- 
ural with a predominantly Slavonic 
nation, it suggests a stronger reali- 
zation than is possessed here of the 


importance of the East in the mod- 
ern and the future world. 

In the syllabus for the history of 
the middle ages, feudalism is re- 
garded as a new form of the ex- 
ploitation of man by man. It was a 
mere continuation of slavery in an- 
other form. “One set of exploiters 
took the place of another set of ex- 
ploiters,” says Stalin, and when 
serfdom was abolished it was fol- 
lowed by the economic serfdom of 
wage-earners under capitalist em- 
ployers. 

This theory runs through the 
syllabus like a strong cord linking 
all the events and movements of his- 
tory. The rise and fall of dominant 
classes is traced out in many lands: 
the yielding of the Roman Empire 
to the feudal monarchies of Europe; 
the peasant revolts followed by the 
establishment of the Sung Empire 
in China; the growth of towns and 
the appearance of commercial na- 
tionalism; in England, the disap- 
pearance of serfdom, followed by 
the incipient enslavement of peas- 
ants and craftsmen; in France, the 
establishment of absolutism. 

A new theme is the discussion of 
revolts, the nature of the class an- 
tinomy involved and the reasons for 
their failure—for in Marxist-Len- 
inist ideology all revolt was doomed 
to failure for some reason or other, 
until the great and final victory of 
the masses in the October revolu- 
tion of 1917. The influence of the 
great religions, Christian and Is- 
lamic, is discussed in terms of their 
uses to the “exploiters.” 

Increasingly, the theme of Rus- 
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sian nationalism is stressed: the 
Slavs’ heroic struggles against the 
German depredations; the gradual 
consolidation of Russia’s interna- 
tional importance. Scientific discov- 
eries and the heroic martyrdom of 
men like Copernicus and Galileo in 
their “‘selfsacrificing struggle against 
clerical reaction,” and the “bitter 
struggle of the church against 
science” are to be treated with 
“especial clarity and vividness.” 
History—as the best form of in- 
doctrination—looms much larger in 
the Soviet school curriculum than 
in ours. For example, the chief in- 
tention of the teaching of medieval 
history in the Russian schools seems 
to be to counteract the romantic 
notions of many modern students. 
Medieval times have long been the 
hunting-grounds for apologists of 
this or that ideology, and the Rus- 


sians seek to expose them as times 
of wretched servitude, predatory 
wars, bigotry, ignorance, and reac- 
tion, out of which the only bright 
rays emerging are the first glimmer- 
ings of science and the gradual 
emergence of Russia as a world 
power. 

To us, who like to regard our 
best institutions as the results of 
long and conscientious endeavors 
which had their beginnings in those 
times, the Russian attitude may be 
regrettable. But it is well to remem- 
ber that the African and Asiatic 
peoples who are only now attaining 
to what we consider to be civiliza- 
tion, may not entertain the same 
sympathies for the foibles of our 
ancestors, and if we are to win them 
to our way of thinking, instead of 
losing them to the Russian way, we 
must broaden our own outlook. © 


The University and Unpopular Opinions 


SINCE a university is a center of independent thought, it is 
also a center of criticism. . . . The freedom of the modern 
university in a democratic society is not based on the 
remnants of a medieval tradition, but on the proposition 
that societies require centers of independent thought and 
criticism if they are to progress or even to survive. 

I do not say that it is the object of a university to develop 
and express unpopular opinions. I do not say that the 
object of a university is to prevent social and political con- 
formity, rather than promote it. 

I do say that a university in which no unpopular opinions 
are heard or one which merges imperceptibly into the social 
and political environment can be presumed, until the con- 
trary is proved, not to be doing its job.—Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, from a lecture presented under auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. 





Are Your Eyes on the Ball or on the Club? 


Languages in General Education 
HAROLD BENJAMIN 


In The Modern Language Journal 


o VERYBODY talks about gen- 
eral education nowadays, and almost 
everybody does something about it. 
To observe all this current talking 
and doing might mgke one hastily 
conclude that general education is 
new and relatively untried. 

This conclusion would be wrong. 
The reverse is true. General educa- 
tion is old. It has been tried often 
and in many forms. It is as old as 
the educational motivation behind 
the ancient doctrine of formal disci- 
pline. It is as persistent as every 
teacher's desire to have his students 
acquire knowledge and skills that 
will be useful to them not only to- 
day but also tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow, useful to them not 
only here but also elsewhere, and 
useful to them not only in small 
matters but also in enterprises of 
great moment. 

General education has always had 
the task of providing student learn- 
ings that are not likely soon to be 
rendered useless by social, political, 
economic, educational, or other cul- 
tural changes. How it has perform- 
ed that task is indeed the chief 
measure of its worth. In this sense, 
_ general education is the touchstone 
of a school system, a college, or a 
university, Here is the place, in the 
parlance of the old frontier, where 
the men are separated from the 
boys. Here is where broad educa- 
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tional programs of great power and 
meaning are distinguished from 
mere training activities of limited 
vigor and significance. 

Since the time of the Renaissance, 
if we may limit our historical con- 
siderations at that convenient point, 
educational systems have been ham- 
pered by repeated attempts to de- 
cide what constituted good general 
learning in terms of desired prod- 
ucts of education. 

The study of humane letters, for 
example, did help make the student 
more humane, we would all agree, 
but the teachers of humane letters 
too often became quickly content 
to justify the role of their subject 
in general education by facile claims 
of its inherent sanctity. They stop- 
ped looking critically at the object 
to concentrate their gaze on the 
subject of their teaching. They took 
their eyes off the ball, as it were, to 
stare proudly at the club. Not what 
the student would do with Latin 
and Greek but rather the narrow 
fact that he could do Latin and 
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Greek became a central considera- 
tion in the educational process. At 
this point those languages began to 
drop from a general to a special 
educational level. 

The teachers of languages and 
letters were far from being unique 
in this shift of attention and effort. 
Teachers of philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and in later years the natural 
and the social sciences frequently 
have gone through the same proc- 
ess. Even music and the arts fell 
sometimes into the practice of at- 
taining a cheap respectability by the 
teaching of a skill or a generaliza- 
tion for its own sweet and special 
sake without regard to its general- 
education uses in the nurture of cul- 
tivated men and women. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AIMS 


Fortunately in our society such 
ills tend to produce their own reme- 
dies. We regard general education 
at any level of schooling as that 
pattern of learning which will de- 
velop the student to the fullest pos- 
sible extent of his capacity, not in 
any special role as a worker in a 
particular calling, not as a member 
of a particular social, religious, 
or political group, but rather as 
a member of the community that 
includes all creeds, all social 
and economic levels and all po- 
litical parties, as a citizen of the 
state and the nation, and as a repre- 
sentative of that universal republic 
of men of intelligence and good 
will which an effective education is 
pledged to extend to all corners of 
the earth. 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


This is a large order. It is a task 
that, requires a bold solution. It will 
not be solved effectively by a tenta- 
tive, piece-meal approach. It must 
be attacked clear across the scholas- 
tic board from the elementary to the 
graduate school. It must be ap- 
proached in terms of what we want 
the learner to do rather than in 
terms of our traditional subject-mat- 
ter compartments. 

The first and the most fundamen- 
tal of these areas of doing is com- 
munication. The second is social liv- 
ing. The third is controlling and 
understanding natural forces. The 
fourth is the creation and enjoy- 
ment of beauty. 

I would stop with these four 
areas of doing. Someone might ask, 
“Where would you teach health?” 
I would reply, “In the third area 
where the student learns to control 
and understand natural forces.” 
Where would you teach mathe- 
matics? Some of it would come in 
communication, certainly, since it is 
a means of expressing thought, and 
much of it would be learned in the 
control and understanding of nat- 
ural forces. 


COMMUNICATION AREA BASIC 


The basic nature of the communi- 
cation area is at once apparent in 
this four-fold organization. Effective 
social living is almost wholly 
dependent on how well men speak 
to one another, how well they 
understand one another, and how 
well they can judge the spirit 
behind the outward expression. 
Scientific method, so-called, is main- 
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ly a collection of exact descriptions 
of what men do in controlling and 
understanding natural forces. De- 
scriptions in what form? In lan- 
guage, of course, precise language, 
language using words with exactly 
understood meanings. In the fourth 
area of the enjoyment and creation 
of beauty, the relationship to com- 
munication is traditional. Music, 
painting, drama, poetry, and the 
dance are all special types of com- 
munication. 

These four areas of doing—com- 
munication, social living, the con- 
trol and understanding of natural 
forces, and the creation and enjoy- 


GENERAL 
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schooling from the primary through 
the graduate school. 

In all these areas of general edu- 
cation we need more and better 
communication, and in this multi- 
lingual world we need more and 
better language teaching. We need 
a first language and at least a second 
language for every student in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. 

We language teachers and friends 
of language teaching will achieve 
this goal more easily if we put our 
language proposals in the. frame- 
work of the communication area 
and communication teaching in a 


program of sound general educa- 
tion. « 


ment of beauty—properly constitute 
the general-education sector of 


The Changing Curriculum 


OF all the subjects offered by high schools in 1900, 
English is the only one that has shown an increase in the 
percentage of pupils enrolled from that time up to 1949, 
according to the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States—1948-50. Approximately 38.5 percent of pupils in 
high schools were enrolled in English in 1900 and 92.9 
percent in 1949, or 94.8 percent counting enrolments in 
journalism. 

Enrolments in history (and social studies) have dropped 
from 72.3 percent in 1900 to 67.5 in 1949. Science enrol- 
ments dropped from 83.9 percent to 53.8 percent and en- 
rolments in math courses dropped from 85.6 percent to 
54.7. The largest decrease is in foreign languages, 72.7 
percent to 21.8 percent. 

Increases are found in the ‘‘newer’’ subjects introduced 
in secondary education. Enrolments in business courses 
have jumped from 3.4 percent (in 1915) to 58.1 percent. 
Enrolments in industrial subjects have increased from 11.2 
percent (1915) to 26.6 percent; physical education from 
5.7 percent (1922) to 69.4; home economics from 3.8 
(1910) to 24.2; and agriculture from 4.7 to 6.7. 





Personal Standards for the Teacher 


Here’s What a Good Teacher Does 


ALBERT J. PHILLIPS 


In Michigan Education Journal 


Most teachers want to be bet- 


ter teachers. Selfevaluation will help 
to bring about this desired improve- 
ment, provided we use some goals 
by which to measure where we are, 
the direction we should be going, 
and the progress necessary to 
achieve these goals. 

All of us have come in contact 
with teachers whom we have con- 
sidered were exceptionally good. 
What have been some of the charac- 
teristics of these wonderful teach- 
ers? 

Without trying to make a com- 
plete list or attempting to place 
them in their order of importance, 
let’s consider some of those charac- 
teristics which most of us can agree 
on as being important. 

1. A teacher should enjoy work- 
ing with children, older boys and 
girls, youth or adults, depending on 
the area of education in which he 
chooses to work. One who doesn’t 
like people shouldn’t stay in teach- 
ing. 

2. A teacher should have a well- 
defined philosophy of education. It 
is better for each to formulate his 
own philosophy and to revise it 
whenever necessary. It should have 
meaning and be attainable. In the 
light of this personal philosophy, 
the teacher should set for himself 
certain daily, weekly, monthly, and 
annual goals of achievement. 
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3. A teacher should know how 
children learn, how they grow, and 
how they develop. He challenges 
pupils to do their best. He early 
finds out their individual differences. 
He encourages those who are crea- 
tive and those who have special 
abilities to develop. He is interested 
in the progress made by each pupil. 
He early learns about any physical 
or mental defects of those in his 
classes and follows through on cor- 
rective measures. He recognizes 
leadership abilities and encourages 
their growth because he knows the 
communities, states, the nation, and 
the world must have intelligent and 
responsible leaders. Without such 
leaders, we would flounder as a ship 
without a captain. He helps boys 
and girls to think, work, and play 
together. He develops a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of 
others. These are all parts of learn- 
ing and developing. 

4. A good teacher keeps up to 
date. He reads professional and 
nonprofessional books, magazines, 
and bulletins. He reads daily news- 
papers and listens to radio and tele- 
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vision discussions of important mat- 
ters. He takes collegiate in-service 
education courses. He attends and 
participates in professional confer- 
ences, committee meetings, and 
workshops. He knows what research 
says in his own area of educational 
work. 

5. A good teacher has admirable 
personal qualities. He is friendly. 
He has a sense of humor. He speaks 
clearly and with understanding. He 
writes legibly so that those who read 
may learn. His personal appearance 
is neat and pleasing. He has and 
enjoys worthwhile avocational pur- 
suits. He leads a healthy, moral, 
and spiritual life. His integrity is 
never questioned. His personal 
habits and attitudes are worthy of 
emulation. He believes that teachers 
should have higher standards than 
most people, but in believing this 
he does not place himself upon 
a pedestal and lose the human 
touch. 

6. A good teacher has a knowl- 
edge of and uses good discussion 
techniques. He helps others to keep 
an open mind, to weigh all points 
of view, and shows them how to ar- 
rive at tentative conclusions. 

7. A good teacher is well quali- 
fied in the area in which he teaches. 
He continues to keep well qualified. 

8. A good teacher believes in 
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democracy and teaches it. He is a 
good citizen. He practices democ- 
racy. He knows that actions usually 
speak louder than words. 

9. A good teacher contributes to 
the improvement of the community. 
He interprets effectively the school 
to the community. 

10. A good teacher frequently 
makes a selfappraisal. He continu- 
ously evaluates. He sets new goals 
to accomplish as he approaches 
those he has previously made. 

11. A good educator is deter- 
mined to be the best in his field of 
work. 

Some may say it is impossible to 
acquire all of these characteristics. 
Others may say that important char- 
acteristics have been left out. Our 
recommendation is that you study 
them, then add to them, revise 
others, or leave out those which you 
consider impossible of achieving, 
and the result will be those charac- 
teristics which you believe are im- 
portant. Those you can agree on be- 
come yours. Each finally must make 
his own choices. These and others 
which could be listed are worthy of 
study. Our aim is to help improve 
teachers and _ thereby improve 
schools, communities, the state, the 
nation, and perhaps the world. In- 
dividuals working together can ac- 
complish a great deal. ® 


“W usar does discipline mean in a classroom? It means: 
attention to purpose over a period of time; attention to dis- 
cover ways and means of carrying out purposes; and atten- 
tion to skills necessary to achieve what we are trying to do. 

—Wisconsin Journal of Education 





The Figures May Surprise You 


How Many Words Does a Child Know? 


NANCY LARRICK 


In The Reading Teacher 


ail S teachers we are continuously 
stressing the size of a child’s vocab- 
ulary. This practice shows up in our 
spelling lists, in our use of vocabu- 
lary controlled basic readers, in our 
mental aptitude tests, in standard- 
ized reading tests. For example, the 
IQ test is in part a vocabulary test. 
Rightly or wrongly, we say that 
Betsy has a greater mental ability, 
greater native wit, if she is familiar 
with many different words. 

We take it for granted that it is 
good for a child to have a large 
vocabulary. But what is a large 
vocabulary for a first grader? For a 
fourth grader? For a college fresh- 
man? Make your wildest guess. 
Then try it on your next weekend 
visitor in need of a guessing game. 
My bet is that unless you have 
studied the more recent research, 
your guess will be far below the 
estimates shown in such research. 
Because we do seem to operate in 
a vocabulary-centered curriculum, 
these research findings have tre- 
mendous significance for all who 
are concerned with the child’s lan- 
guage development. 

Not until I tried to write down 
the spontaneous speech of a child 
did I realize how difficult it is to 
record such speech by hand. Even 
for the expert stenographer, the 
child will go too fast at times. And 
with the very young, there are com- 
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binations of sounds which are not 
identifiable as words, many incom- 
plete sentences, and frequently a 
rapidly shifting train of thought. 

Now that the conversation of a 
child can be recorded mechanically, 
we can make an accurate and com- 
plete study of a child’s language. 
But recording the words an individ- 
ual uses is only part of the problem. 
We still have the difficulty of count- 
ing—and agreeing about—the num- 
ber of different words he has used. 
What about guick and quickly, run 
and running, have and had? Should 
such nicknames and diminutives as 
“Quack-Quack” for duck be count- 
ed as a word? In his speech a child 
may show that he knows green as a 
color, but does he know green 
meaning not ripe? 

In the research studies it is gen- 
erally assumed that a child “knows’’ 
a word if he recognizes one mean- 
ing of the word. Yet that is not a 
very satisfactory ruling when we 
want to measure the extent of a per- 
son’s vocabulary. 

Decisions on all of such questions 
have varied greatly not only among 
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those who have tried to measure 
the extent of vocabulary but also 
among those who have attempted to 
measure the reading difficulty of a 
story or book. 

Five important methods of meas- 
uring vocabulary have been used: 
(1) Counting the different words 
recorded from the conversation or 
speech in a “natural” situation. (2) 
Counting the different words used 
in the written work of an individ- 
ual. (3) Counting the different 
words listed by children in a “‘free- 
association” test. (4) Counting the 
different words listed by children 
in a stimulus-response test. (5) Esti- 
mating the extent of vocabulary 
from the number of words recog: 
nized on a selected list. 

The last named method has in- 
volved two big questions: (a) How 
do we test recognition? and (b) 
How do we select the list of words 
for the test? A survey of the lit- 
erature shows that there has been 
rather general agreement on the 
former and violent disagreement on 
the latter. 

Seashore and Eckerson devised a 
Vocabulary Recognition Test which 
combines the most commonly used 
tests of word recognition: multiple- 
choice and the writing out of defi- 
nitions. Others have used similar 
devices. With young children who 
can neither read nor write the word 
recognition tests are given orally 
with the examiner recording the 
child’s definition or use in a sen- 
tence. Older children can write their 
own answers. 

But the real debate has arisen 
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over the selection of a list of words 
for such a test. For many years re- 
search studies have been made using 
a scientific sampling of words taken 
from a dictionary list. On this gen- 
eral principle there seems to be little 
controversy. But should it be a dic- 
tionary of 18,000 words such as 
Terman and Childs used in 1912? 
At the time of their study, scholars 


seemed to agree that a child 


couldn’t possibly have a vocabulary 
as large as 18,000 words, so a 
sampling from such a list would be 


adequate. 

Since that time, tests made with 
word lists from the larger diction- 
aries have shown some surprising 
results and scholars soon began to 
realize that there must be some rela- 
tion between the size of the word 
list from which the sample was 
taken and the size of the estimated 
vocabulary. 

Seashore and Eckerson worked 
out a word recognition test based 
on a dictionary of 371,000 words. 
They tried this on college freshmen 
and sophomores and found that the 
estimated vocabulary of the average 
student in the group was a surpris- 
ing 155,736. 

None of the tests based on a 
large dictionary sample was used 
with children until 1941. Then 
Mary Katherine Smith used the Sea- 
shore-Eckerson test on public-school 
children. Her study included chil- 
dren cach of the twelve 
grades. The results were astonish- 
ing-—-none more. so than those for 
first graders. Mary Katherine Smith 
estimated that first graders have a 


from 
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vocabulary of 24,000 words, rough- 
Jy 17,000 basic words and 7000 de- 
rived words. This estimate was al- 
most 10 times as big as any earlier 
estimates for the same grade. 

The Smith report produced con- 
siderable controversy. Papers were 
read, articles were written, letters 
were sent to the editor. But a num- 
ber of scholars more recently have 
used the test-by-sample technique in 
additional attempts to estimate the 
vocabularies of children, and all of 
these have produced estimates much 
larger than those based on the 
smaller dictionary or those of the 
earlier record-and-count technique. 

What do these findings mean to 
classroom teachers? Teachers are 
eager, of course, to have the chil- 
dren master the 18 words in the 
pre-primer or the 258 words in a 
more advanced reader. It is easy for 
them to forget the tremendous num- 
ber of words that a child can 
identify by ear at least. 

It seems likely that the average 
child’s vocabulary is far larger to- 
day than it was even 10 or 15 years 
ago. There was a day when a child 
was introduced to new words only 
through the language he met in his 
home, school, and community. But 
today he is hearing the language of 
radio and television also. Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn are familiar 
place names, for he is surely hear- 
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ing these “space terms.” Formosa 
and Panmunjom, Syngman Rhee 
and Malenkov are heard almost 
daily. 

In the light of this situation, 
there are certain questions that we 
may well ask ourselves as we try to 
work out a rich language program 
in the classroom: 

1. Are we making the most of 
the child’s very extensive acquain- 
tance with words—through a rich 
variety of reading materials, 
through his own creative use of lan- 
guage both oral and written, and 
through a broad expanse of subject 
matter ? 

2. Are we giving children a 
chance to use the vocabulary they 


have acquired outside the classroom 


—a vocabulary that is pertinent to 
the child because he has learned it 
through some exciting experience 
or some entertainment such as a TV 
show ? 

3. Are we keeping our own vo- 
cabulary ahead of, or even up to, 
the child’s growing acquaintance 
with words so that we can help to 
create a classroom experience that is 
rich and vivid and stimulating? 

These are questions which have 
no pat answers, of course. But they 
warrant coming back to if we are to 
make the most of what we now 
know about the vocabulary of chil- 
dren. e 


ood SCHEME to encourage bilingualism by allowing city 
children to spend a term at a country school and vice versa 
has been approved in Cape Town, South Africa —Bulletin 
of the International Bureau of Education. 





Improve Guidance Efficiency by Asking 


Who NEEDS Counseling? 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


ait EW schools have enough 
qualified personnel to serve all the 
students who could profit from edu- 
cational, vocational, or personal 
guidance. In this situation of scarc- 
ity, personnel services—in one way 
or another—are necessarily rationed. 
In the interest of efficiency it ought 
to be possible to work out a sensible 
plan for doing this. 

We can assume that personal mal- 
adjustments fall along a scale from 
the minor to the catastrophic. At 
one end are the people whose prob- 
lems are so slight and whose re- 
sources are so great that they can 
take care of themselves. At the other 
extreme are the victims of psychoses 
and character disorders so grave that 
only the resources of psychiatry 
hold out any hope, and even then 
the percentage of successes may be 
low. Between these extremes are 
many young folks who need help, 
and can use it. If only we could lo- 
cate them and concentrate this 
group so that it would be the bulk 
of a counselor's load, a guidance 
service would be helping a maxi- 
mum of individuals. 

What can be done to reduce the 
inefficiency that grows out of a hap- 
penstance selection of youngsters 
for a counseling service? Cannot the 
counseling service take the initiative 
to discover and extend help to those 
who are most likely to need it? Can 
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this really be done? Let us see how 
intelligent ‘‘case-finding” can be de- 
veloped in a school setting. We 
have evidence that certain types of 
information appearing in school rec- 
ords actually distinguish those chil- 
dren who show at a later date high 
rates of delinquency or emotional 
disorder. Typical items of this sort 
are: (1) Child is over-age for 
grade. (2) Family has moved fre- 
quently: (3) Home is broken. (4) 
Child is retarded in reading. (5) 
Previous records show excessive ab- 
sences. 

Before a troubled child showing 
several of these signs gets into a 
serious disciplinary episode it may 
be wise for a counselor to make a 
special effort to establish contact. 
If trouble is brewing, the counselor 
may be able to take preventive steps. 
If disciplinary or other serious in- 
cidents explode, the counselor may 
have the advantage of a previously 
established rapport. 

The five indices listed above are 
statistical, and very crude predic- 
tors. Many workers have developed 
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their own set of indications that a 
given individual needs, and can 
profit from, counseling. What are 
some of these? 

1. The individual has become so 
dissatisfied with some aspect of his 
behavior that he is actively searching 
for some way of changing him- 
self.—Illustrative of this kind of 
situation was Agnes Delroy, a shy, 
16-year-old girl. Like thousands of 
other teen-agers, she was worried 
about her own shyness. Initially, her 
solution was a rather typical one; 
if something could be done about 
her pimply skin, she would be pop- 
ular. Although she hid behind this 
apparent denial of being in any 
way responsible for her social iso- 
lation, yet indirectly she tested the 
ground by asking what boys thought 
of girls who were “forward.” In a 
series of talks with the school coun- 
selor she gradually spent more time 
exploring why she was so afraid 
people wouldn’t like her. As her 
own sclfderogatory picture altered 
in the interviews, she came out of 
her social shell, 

2. There has been a recent epi- 
‘ode highlighting the fact that an 
individual is out of adjustment with 
the situations in which he finds him- 
self.—Implicit here is the probabil- 
ity that the youngster concerned is 
not emotionally disturbed to the 
point where his maladjustment is an 
old, familiar story. Rather, we are 
discussing those instances where 
some incident brings us to look 
twice at a boy or a girl whose ac- 
tions had not indicated any marked 
disturbance. 
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One common development is a 
product of maturation. A hitherto 
stable child has entered a new phase 
or stage. Confronted by a strange 
set of developmental tasks, he sud- 
denly begins to flounder. For in- 
stance, Ted Alsop wrote an abusive 
postcard to his math teacher. This 
was all the more surprising because 
he had the reputation of being a 
teacher's pet, and had worked hard 
to earn the label. Apparently, at the 
age of 16, somewhat belatedly, he 
felt the need to be accepted by other 
boys as a “regular fellow.” This 
meant disowning any policy of 
kowtowing to adults. Ineptly, he 
“went off the deep end.” Several 
sessions with a counselor helped 
him to set a more mature course to 
peer-group popularity. In 
where the need for help is revealed 
by a single happening, time may be 
of the essence. This means that care 
should be taken in scheduling inter- 
views to allow cnough free time 
each day so that such clients as the 
one who has just been described 
can be seen promptly. 

3. The individual is bothered by 
a situation which he can alter ov 
with which he can come to terms 
through counseling —The — end 
products of any form of counseling 
can be described as insight and 
planning. In some instances, the 
client not only sces himself more 
clearly but alters his conception of 
himself. As inner change occurs he 
may find adjustment to his life 
situation. However, that life situa- 
tion is itself capable of being alter- 
ed to some extent. Counseling, then, 
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is desirable when control over mal- 
adjustment lies within the capacity 
of the individual. 

To make this point clear, we shall 
give both a negative and a positive 
illustration. In the negative ex- 
ample, we shall deal with Charlotte 
Greene, who was sent to the coun- 
seling office because she had thrown 
a book at her literature teacher. In- 
vestigation revealed that Charlotte 
had an IQ of 135 but was retarded 
three years in grade placement. It 
seems that her mother liked to 
travel. To make her keep the girl 
in school, the principal of the ele- 
mentary school had refused promo- 
tions three times because the girl 
had been on a trip during the final 
marking period. Driven to despera- 
tion by demands to show interest 
in material childish by her stand- 
ards, the girl had finally vent- 
ed her feelings in a mild temper 
tantrum. This was mot a case for 
counseling; the girl had no power 
to alter the basic maladjustment be- 
tween her intellectual ability and 
the curriculum. It was a case where 
forthright action by school authori- 
ties alone could correct an intoler- 
able situation. 

By contrast, Eloise Hatfield was 
in a position to do a great deal 
about the problem she faced. Ini- 
tially sent for counseling because of 
poor grades, her first excuse was 
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that she could not study because the 
noise of the television set at home 
distracted her. Within a short while 
it became clear that if sshe went to 
her room and shut the door, she 
could study in peace. However, a 
series of failures at an early grade 
had left her feeling that she was 
“dumb.” The test scores on her 
cumulative record belied that self- 
estimate. Gradually, as she rebuilt 
her opinion of her competence, her 
fear of failure dwindled. Then she 
did work out arrangements at home 
to give herself privacy while study- 
ing. More important, she showed 
renéwed interest in school. Counsel- 
ing was able to clear up her prob- 
lems because once her selfconcept 
was restored to a healthy condition, 
she had power to alter all significant 
elements in the situation confront- 
ing her. 

In summary, we can say that one 
task of every guidance service is to 
give attention to the problem of see- 
ing that its services are so planned 
as to reach those who can most 
profit from counseling. This re- 
quires a tough-minded objectivity 
and a purposeful strategy. While 
working without let-up for more 
facilities and more personnel, we 
must do our utmost to achieve the 
maximum with what we have. In 
doing so we make the case for guid- 
ance even stronger. ® 


“Wren the total population of the country has increas- 
ed two and a half times in the past 50 years, the population 
of the secondary school has increased 39 times.—Philip Q. 
Sawin in High School Journal. 





Research Projects from the Popular Press 


A Science Class Investigates an Advertisement 


HAYM KRUGLAK 


In Journal of Chemical Education 


One of the perennial problems 
in education is to make science 
meaningful to the student in terms 
of his everyday experiences. This 
problem is particularly difficult in 
the case of a general education 
course for nonscience majors. Dur- 
ing the past few years the number 
of science courses for general edu- 
cation has increased rapidly. These 
courses propose to give a broad 
understanding of the aims and 
methods of science, to illustrate the 
application of science to daily liv- 
ing, and to provide practice in sci- 
entific thinking. Two objectives ap- 
pear to be common to all of these 
courses: (4) the understanding of 
the scientific method and the ability 
to use it; (b) the development of 
scientific attitudes and practice in 
their use. 

To devise situations which will 
give the student the point of view 
with which a scientist approaches 
his problems—this is the task which 
challenges the most able and ex- 
perienced science teacher. 

Now it has been said that the 
average American does not under- 
stand science, but believes in it. 
Some advertising men are keen 
enough psychologists to recognize 
and exploit the public’s faith in the 
objectivity of science and the in- 
tegrity of scientists. In recent years 
there has been a veritable deluge of 
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advertisements in which “‘science’’ 
and “scientists” are used to lend 
validity to the claimed superiority 
of the advertised product. 

Typical statements are: “Science 
discovers new easy way. . .”; “Sci- 
ence proves . . .”; “New evidence 
proves. ..”; “First to give you 
scientific facts in support .. .”; 
“An achievement of science... 
“These scientifically controlled tests 
revealed . . .”; “Famous indepen- 
dent laboratory proves. . .” An 
examination of the so-called “‘evi- 
dence,” “facts,” or ‘“‘tests’’ reveals 
either an appalling ignorance of 
science on the part of the advertis- 
ing writer, or a most cynical attitude 
that. often borders on the fraudu- 
lent. 


CONSUMER “TESTS” 


Many of these advertisements 
suggest “‘tests’’ to be carried out by 
the consumer. More often than not 
such “tests” are strongly biased and 
provide a perfect example of how 
not to carry out a scientific investi- 
gation. I have found that some of 
these advertisements can be used ef- 
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fectively to teach the methodology 
of scientific research. With appro- 
priate guidance, the “‘test’’ can be 
developed by a science class into a 
research project that illustrates sci- 
entific methods and attitudes. The 
students’ activities include a critical 
reading of the advertisement, an an- 
alysis of the evidence presented by 
it, planning an experimental design 
for verifying the advertiser’s claim, 
collection and organization of data, 
drawing conclusions from the em- 
pirical results, and the recognition 
of their limitations. 

It seemed to me that the manu- 
facturers of the detergent Vel had 
provided an ideal instructional de- 
vice for testing the ability of stu- 
dents to evaluate material in the 


popular press involving scientific 


developments, for relating class- 
work to a practical consumer prob- 
lem, and for practice in the ability 
to apply knowledge of science to 
new problems and situations. 

The manufacturers of Vel claim 
that its users will suffer ‘‘no deter- 
gent burn to hands.” Newspaper 
advertisements and television com- 


mercials give directions for a 


““prove-it-yourself” test. To people, 


with little background in science, 
the test appears to be reasonable: 
it is simple and quick; the consumer 
collects the data and makes the 
comparison with another detergent; 
a plausible explanation of the dif- 
ference in heat feeling is provided 
by the use of the statement: ‘Vel 
contains no irritating alkalies.” 
However, a person with the most 
limited training in scientific meth- 
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odology would quickly recognize 
the glaring defects of the “test” 
procedure. 

My Natural Science 5 class con- 
sisted primarily of nonscience ma- 
jors in the arts college. When they 
had completed study which had 
given them a fair understanding of 
the rudiments of the ionization 
theory, I read the Vel advertisement 
to them. Many of them were famil- 
iar with it or had seen the commer- 
cial on television. The following 
questions were proposed: Is the Vel 
hand-heat test a satisfactory method 
for testing ‘detergent burn’? Are 
there any serious shortcomings in 
the test, and if so, what are they? Is 
the evidence presented relevant to 
the hypothesis under investigation ? 
If you have objections to the Vel 
test procedure, how would you re- 
vise it? 

The merits and the deficiencies of 
the Vel test were discussed and a 
modified experimental procedure 
was developed. During both the 
discussion and the tests that follow- 
ed, motivation was at a very high 
level, and the students did not have 
to be prodded to offer criticisms and 
suggestions. 

First this class carried out in 
modified form the test as suggested 
by the manufacturer. Each student 
was given a set of coded envelopes 
containing Vel and two detergent 
samples (selected by the use of a 
table of random numbers), and a 
sheet summarizing the nature of the 
test and its design, giving the direc- 
tions and providing a simplified 
scheme for recording the observa- 
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tions. On the basis of the experi- 
mental results, the class arrived at 
tentative conclusions for this test. 
Among these were that Vel did pro- 
duce the sensation of heat at the 25 
percent level of significance, that 
there were substantial differences in 
the heat sensations of individuals, 
that Vel produced more heat sensa- 
tion than one of the comparison de- 
tergents and less than another, and 
that their own conclusions had been 
subject to the limitations inherent 
in the small size of the sample 
population, its characteristics, and 
the large experimental errors inher- 
ent in this particular test situation. 

The students were then asked to 
suggest a more sensitive and con- 
clusive procedure for checking the 
validity of the Vel hand-heat test. 
Among the suggestions made and 
discussed were: the use of a calori- 
meter, titration of a number of soap 
and detergent solutions, random se- 
lection of a larger population 
sample, better control of the water 
temperature, and many others. 

The over-all conclusion by the 
class of the Vel hand-heat test was 
that it did not demonstrate unique- 
ly the superiority of the product. 
Since the heat of solution is not 
necessarily related to the concept of 
“detergent burn,” the suggested 
test was inappropriate for the test 
of the hypothesis stated in the ad- 
vertisement. The reaction of the 
skin may or may not be the cause or 
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the effect of any observed heat. Be- 
sides, the detergents tested were not 
used under normal laundry and 
kitchen conditions. The actual use 
of two detergents for equal periods 
of time, under the same conditions, 
and the examination of hands be- 
fore and after the test period would 
yield more relevant data for the test 
of the hypothesis that “Vel helps 
you avoid rough, red hands—causes 
no ‘Detergent Burn’.” 

I believe that the Vel hand-heat 
test provided the students with an 
illustration of atypical pseudo-scien- 
tific experiment. Of course, not all 
advertisements distort the “‘scientific 
method,” or claim a product super- 
iority on the basis of a nonexistent 
principle. Thus, a recently adver- 
tised magnesium metal silver de- 
tarnisher was a good example of a 
correctly applied scientific generali- 
zation, and was used by me to illus- 
trate the electromotive series. 

In addition to giving students 
practice in applying scientific knowl- 
edge and methodology to a real 
situation, critical reading of the Vel 
advertisement was also planned to 
provide the students with some 
practice in evaluating material on 
scientific developments which they 
find in popular writing. I believe 
that the methodology used by my 
natural science class paralleled the 
type of critical analysis in which 
scientists engage when they read 
the reports of each other’s work. @ 


es can tell the ideals of a nation by its advertise- 
ments.—George Norman Douglas. 





Needed: Honesty and Tact 


Teachers, Tests, and Telling Parents 


ROBERT N. WALKER 


In The Elementary School Journal 


_ 
SINCE the beginning of group 
testing in schools some 35 years 
ago, there has been concern about 
what to tell parents about the test 
results. 

I recommend a straightforward 
approach to test interpretation, one 
in which scores as such are discuss- 
ed directly with parents. In this ap- 
proach, the intelligence quotient be- 
comes only one of several scores 
involved, Other meaningful scores 
are presented also and interpreted 
to the parent along with the intelli- 
gence quotient. This technique 
helps the parents understand their 
child’s mental makeup better and 
reduces the emphasis on the intelli- 
gence quotient as a sole, all-mean- 
ing measure of mental capacity. 

Actually, test scores are of no 
value unless they describe some- 
thing about the person who is test- 
ed. In some respects, the intelli- 
gence quotient is one of the less de- 
scriptive, therefore less valuable, 
pieces of information that can be 
drawn from tests. 

Three other scores add much to 
the meaning of test results. These 
are (1) the percentile score, (2) 
the mental-age score, and (3) the 
grade-equivalent score. These three 
scores, together wth the intelli- 
gence quotient, can be used with 
tremendous value in discussing test 
results with parents, for together 
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they tell, in an understandable way, 
just what the test results mean. 

The percentile score tells what 
percent of children a given child 
equaled or exceeded in his test. 
Telling parents that a child has an 
intelligence quotient of 90 gives 
them no idea of the intellectual 
competition the child faces. Telling 
them that the child’s percentile 
score is 27 and that about 73 per- 
cent of the children seem to be bet- 
ter equipped for academic work 
than he should be more meaning- 
ful. Such understandings may be 
used to help parents see the wisdom 
of reducing pressure to achieve on 
the less capable pupil. It may also 
help parents of bright children sce 
why stimulation on their part may 
be justified. 

The mental age (M.A.) tells the 
approximate level of mental matur- 
ity of a child. Use of the intelli- 
gence quotient alone does not give 
parents (or teachers) this picture 
of mental-maturity level. It is easier 
for parents of a 10-year-old to 
understand the child’s problems if 
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they find, from his mental age, that 
he is about seven and one-half years 
old and therefore can be expected 
to learn, and to some extent behave, 
like a seven-year-old. 

The grade-equivalent score indi- 
cates the approximate grade level of 
achievement that can be anticipated 
from a pupil making a given score 
on the mental test. Here again is a 
score that can be interpreted to 
parents. The parents can see that a 
child with a mental capacity for the 
second half of Grade IV can hard- 
ly be expected to do well in a 
higher grade, even though his ac- 
tual age might place him there. 

The fourth type of score which 
gives insight into a youngster’s 
mental structure is, of course, the 
intelligence quotient itself. Like 
other scores, this one must be care- 
fully explained to parents. While 
school people understand the intel- 
ligence quotient to be a ratio be- 
tween mental age and actual age, 
this concept is difficult for parents 
to grasp. 


EXPLAINING THE 1Q TEST 

Perhaps a better way to explain 
the intelligence quotient to parents 
is to say that it is an approximate 
index of the rate or speed at which 
a child matures mentally. Thus, a 
pupil with an intelligence quotient 
of 75 is maturing (or ‘growing 
up’’) mentally about three-fourths 
as fast as the average child, while 
one with an intelligence quotient of 
130 is maturing nearly a third faster 
than average. Parents can then be 
shown how this condition influences 


the speed and difficulty level at 
which the teacher presents new ma- 
terials and how this, in turn, gives 
clues as to how fast the pupil pro- 
gresses through a graded course of 
study. 

Probably the best all-round job 
of intelligence testing, both in terms 
of understanding children and 
counseling with parents, is done 
when tests giving multiple scores 
are used. However, not all tests are 
equally amenable to use of the four- 
score interpretation. And since some 
aspects of developing these scores 
are rather technical in nature, the 
teacher is urged to consult the 
school’s measurement _ specialist, 
guidance consultant, or psychologist 
for assistance in working them out 
when they are not given in the 
manuals. 

In counseling with parents about 
their children’s mental ability, it is 
first necessary to make sure that they 
understand why mental tests are 
given and, in a general sort of way, 
what the tests are. The limitations 
as well as the values of testing 
should be pointed out, and the fact 
may be stressed that test results 
represent only one method (but a 
good one!) of many used by teach- 
ers to study and understand chil- 
dren. 

Occasionally the parent rejects the 
testing completely, saying that he 
“doesn’t believe in tests” or that 
“intelligence can’t be measured.” 
In such a case, the teacher need not 
feel it necessary to try to justify the 
test on technical grounds. It may 
well be pointed out that, even 
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though we may not know just how 
or why they do it, we do know 
from long experience that tests tell 
us a lot about how children will 
learn and do give information on 
how to help them. The teacher 
would do well to have some actual 
examples ready to demonstrate this 
point. 


DISCUSS ALL THE SCORES 


In discussing the test results 
themselves, the teacher can de-em- 
phasize the intelligence quotient 
and dwell at greater length on all 
four scores and on the fuller pic- 
ture that they give of a child’s abil- 
ity. Sometimes it is helpful to show 
the parent his own child’s test work 
and to relate his actual efforts on 
the test to what he can or cannot 
do in the classroom. 

An honest, but tactful, approach 
seems the only one justified in dis- 
cussing results with parents. Teach- 
ers are frequently fearful of par- 
ents’ reactions to low scores. They 
seek to avoid these reactions by 
misrepresenting the scores, implying 
that the tests and their results do 
not mean much, or giving false 
hope that the child’s mental capac- 
ity will improve in time. Such coun- 
seling may make the parents feel 
better, at least for the moment, but 
it is basically dishonest and ethically 
indefensible. Furthermore, when the 
child fails to perform as well as 
the parents were led to anticipate 
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he would, misunderstanding and 
often bitterness result. Honesty is 
certainly the best policy. 

Honesty need not be unkind 
when low scores are at hand. Par- 
ents should be told about what level 
of mental development their child 
has reached, what grade-level work 
he can do, and how fast he can 
learn. The teacher can always find 
areas of good work and good ability 
to demonstrate to the parents as a 
counterbalance to the mental-test 
results when the latter are low. 
Questions should be answered hon- 
estly, with both pessimism and over- 
optimism avoided. 

The method and the extent of 
test interpretation that teachers 
should use will vary from one par- 
ent to the other. Some parents may, 
indeed, show signs of becoming so 
violently upset over the results as 
to warrant withholding them. Such 
instances are rare, however, and are 
becoming rarer as good interpreta- 
tion continues. 

Almost always, if the teacher pro- 
ceeds with patience and tact, using 
all available information a test can 
give to explain mental-test scores, 
the result will be a better under- 
standing of the child by the parents. 
The parents should leave the confer- 
ence with real understanding of the 
scope of their child’s abilities and 
with a feeling of satisfaction with 
the school and teacher for having 
helped them to gain this insight. @ 


Soo. children in this country took more than 100 
million standardized tests in 1953, an average of three per 
pupil —California Journal of Secondary Education. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The President Suggests More 
Conferences.—President Eisenhow- 
er in his State of the Union message 
to Congress on January 7 devoted 
three paragraphs to education. He 
said: 

“Youth—our greatest resource— 
is being seriously neglected in a 
vital respect. The nation as a whole 
is not preparing teachers, or build- 
ing schools, fast enough to keep up 
with the increase in our population. 

“The preparation of teachers as, 
indeed, the control and direction of 
public education policy, is a state 
and local responsibility. However, 
the federal government should 
stand ready to assist states which 
demonstrably cannot provide suffi- 
cient school buildings. 

“In order to appraise the needs, 
I hope that this year a conference 
on education will be held in each 
state, culminating in a national con- 
ference. From these conferences on 
education, every level of govern- 
ment—from the federal government 
to each local school board—should 
gain information with which to at- 
tack this serious problem.” 


Please—No Fighting.—There is 
tacit agreement among the lawmak- 
ers on Capitol Hill to make the 
second session of the 83rd Congress 
as short and (if not sweet) as free 
from controversy as __ possible. 
Hence, on most issues Congress will 
give in here to the Administration, 
there to the pressure groups or to 


demands from back home; it will 
take a step in one direction where 
possible, and retrace that step when 
necessary. But always the aim will 
be to avoid arousing too many 
people and to wind up the session 
before July. This is an election year. 

Yet a fight lurks behind many an 
issue in which educators have an 
interest. And here are some of those 
issues: 

Social Security—the Administra- 
tion has detailed plans to include 
under old age and survivors insur- 
ance nearly all public employes in- 
cluding teachers. Most Congress- 
men would go along, provided the 
organized teachers do not raise too 
big a fuss against such a move. 

Tax exemption for retirement in- 
comes—the NEA will make a 
strong push for such exemption, but 
Congress will want ‘more time to 
study.” This probably means no 
action in 1954, 

School lunch—the Administra- 
tion is eager to reduce federal ex- 
penses for this purpose. One plan is 
to eliminate the annual money al- 
lotments and offer schools only 
surplus foodstuffs. The outlook for 
1954 is that the cash to be voted 
will be cut but that the commodity 
distribution will be increased. 

Vocational education—again the 
Administration is eager to reduce 
the annual appropriations. How- 
ever, it may not dare push its wishes 
too far for fear of creating contro- 


Versy, 
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Aid to war-affected school dis- 
tricts—funds for this purpose will 
be cut, probably by as much as one- 
third of the amount voted last year. 

Universal military training—only 
its most fiery proponents will de- 
mand action this year. 


New UMT Plan.—Washington 
used to get excited whenever a new 
universal military training plan was 
proposed. Arguments pro and con 
would fill the air on Capitol Hill as 
friends and foes of conscription 
fought it out—usually to a draw. 

Those days of excitability and 
argumentativeness appear to be 
over, at least for the present. 

When the President’s Security 
Training Commission proposed a 
new UMT plan in December (they 
called it “Twentieth Century 
Minutemen’’), there was little stir. 
And for good reason: the draft is 
already taking nearly every young 
man capable of bearing arms and 
who is needed to keep our forces 
at the agreed-upon strength. Ameri- 
can parents are used to the idea that 
their sons must serve in the armed 
forces. 

Why, then, a new UMT ppro- 
posal? Because the Security Train- 
ing Commission believes we have 
enough men both to fill the quotas 
for selective service and to train 
a reserve of fighting men. The 
President likes the idea of a “ready 
reserve” made up of freshly train- 
ed young men rather than of vet- 
erans. But when he received the 
Commission’s report he was singu- 
larly reticent concerning its other 


aspects—the drawing of lots, for 
example, a device designed to de- 
termine which able-bodied young 
man was to go into active service 
and which into training. 

In fact, the President indicated 
that other studies of manpower and 
military needs have to be made be- 
fore the White House would give 
its support to a compulsory military 
training plan. 

All of which is satisfactory with 
Chairman Dewey Short of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
As head of this powerful group, 
Rep. Short is in a pivotal position 
to block or speed on to approval any 
UMT plan. He plans to block this 
one. “You can’t have UMT and the 
draft both,” Mr. Short said, with 
angry finality. He added that his 
committee will not call hearings on 
any UMT plan this year. This atti- 
tude was pleasing to most Congress- 
men. 


Postponed until after Elec- 
tions—Mention “The Manion 
Commission’”’ and those in Wash- 
ington who believe in federal aid 
for education will begin to squirm. 
To them the Manion Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations rep- 
resents the very extreme of the 
Eisenhower philosophy. For, while 
the President has said he wants the 
federal government to help the 
states and local governments, Clar- 
ence Manion, head of the contro- 
versial group, seems to be addicted 
to the notion that the states and 
local governments should help 
themselves—but totally. There is 
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some suspicion that when the 
Manion Commission makes its re- 
port it will call for an almost im- 
mediate end of all federal partici- 
pation in school lunches, vocational 
education, land-grant college aid, 
college housing loans and assistance 
to school districts in defense areas. 

There is indication that Mr. 
Manion himself fears his report 
will create too much controversy for 
an election year. Therefore, he plans 
to ask for more time before report- 
ing—so that instead of making his 
recommendations in 1954 he might 
be able to postpone them until after 
the elections. 


Education and Recession.— 
Some government economists still 
believe a recession is inevitable in 


1954. Others disagree, claiming the 


“dislocation” will be so mild it 
will hardly be felt. Both camps, 
however, agree that 1,000,000 or so 
persons may lose their jobs this 
year, whether for long or short 
periods of time. 

And when people become unem- 
ployed, a new load is usually 
thrown on education. Some of the 
jobless seek enrolment in trade 
and industrial courses to improve or 
change their money-earning skills; 
others apply for general education 
or hobby courses to take time off 
their hands. 

Adult education leaders in Wash- 
ington, therefore, urge local school- 
men to keep an eye on the economy 
of their local communities. If the 
town’s business gets bad, school 
business will become good. 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


The recession, should it material- 
ize to any serious extent, will also 
have an impact on teacher supply. 
Some Washington officials estimate 
that nearly 1,000,000 persons with 
teaching certificates are outside the 
profession—working in business 
and industry. Should business lay- 
offs begin on an appreciably large 
scale, many of those qualified to 
teach will desire to come back to 
the relative security of the class- 
room. This may mean an easing of 
the teacher shortage. 


Tax Help.—Many a school dis- 
trict loses revenue because property - 
within its boundaries is owned or 
controlled by the federal govern- 
ment. Such property cannot be tax- 
ed. Children are the losers. 

Congress is searching for ways 
to correct this inequity. Before the 
Senate is a bill by Sen. Knowland 
(R., Calif.) which would make it 
government policy to avoid hurt- 
ing state and local government 
finances. The bill would give state 
and local governments (including 
school districts) the right to tax 
defense production facilities built 
by the government but leased to 
taxable persons. The Knowland bill 
would also stop the practice of re- 
quiring local governments to pro- 
vide sewers, streets, and water con- 
nections to federal property without 
compensation. 

Before the House is a bill by Rep. 
Hillelson (R., Mo.) which would 
also require the federal government 
to make payments to state and local 
governments in lieu of taxes. Under 
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this measure some school districts in 
so-called war-impacted areas would 
stand to get as much 2s $7 to $8 
million a year. 


Education is Big Business.—Next 
to defense, the main business of 
governments—federal, state, and lo- 
cal—is education. This is shown by 
new figures released by the USS. 
Census Bureau covering the year 
1952 (‘‘limited staffs’ prevent the 
Bureau from being more current 
with its statistical work.) 

All governments spent over $100 
billion in 1952 for public services. 
Of this, $40 billion went for na- 
tional defense. But right next to this 
item-——‘'the second largest function 
in scale’-——was an outlay of $9.6 
billion for education, from kinder- 
garten to the land-grant college. 

Next in order, if you want to get 
an idea of where the tax dollar 
goes, were expenditures for foreign 
aid ($5.2 billion), natural resources 
($5 billion), highways ($4.7 bil- 
lion), public welfare ($2.8  bil- 
lion), hospitals ($2.5 billion), po- 
lice ($1.1 billion), sanitation ($1 
billion), and public health ($.7 
billion). “Other government expen- 
ditures” took the balance of the 
$100 billion—including huge sums 
to service the federal debt. 

The $9.6 billion which went to 
support public schools and public 
colleges is the largest sum in history 
yet to be spent for public education. 
One more fact is illuminating: the 
per-capita cost of education in the 
United States for 1952 was $61; for 
national defense, $225. 


Slave Market in Brains.—Wash- 
ington is the scene of a brisk slave 
market in brains. This is the face- 
tious description given by the 
United States Employment Service 
to its new activity of bringing to- 
gether the young economist or statis- 
tician who is looking for work and 
the professional organization which 
is looking for help. Here is the way 
it works out: 

A learned society is holding its 
annual meeting in Washington. In 
the lobby of the hotel where the 
meeting is held, a_portly-looking 
gentleman (obviously a dean of an 
academic department!) sits down in 
an upholstered chair. Within a few 
minutes, a young, eager-looking 
person (obviously ambitious for a 
new instructor’s job!) introduccs 
himself. ‘The United States Em- 
ployment Service recommended that 
I see you,” says the job-seeker. And 
the negotiations begin. 

Before the U. S. Employment 
Service stepped into the picture, 
young job-seekers would scurry 
about convention hotels in an effort 
to meet some influential dispenser 
of academic positions. With the 
U. S. Employment Service operating 
quietly in the background, job-seek- 
er and employer are saved time and 
effort. ‘Now they even have time 
to attend the lectures and discus- 
sions of the convention,” joked one 
U. S. Employment Service official. 
Because of the success of the Wash- 
ington experience, public employ- 
ment ‘‘desks’’ may be set up at con- 
ventions of academic and learned 
societies held in other cities. * 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

San Diego, Calif.: Ralph C. Dailard, 
formerly associate superintendent, has 
succeeded Will C. Crawford as superin- 
tendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way: Silas D. Snow is now president. 

Springfield College, Mass.: Donald C. 
Stone, special assistant to the Director 
for Mutual Security Administration, has 
been named head, succeeding Paul M. 
Limbert. 

Long Island University, New York: 
Admiral Richard L. Conolly, formerly 
president of the Naval War College, 
Newport, R.I., has been named president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que: S. P. Nanninga, dean of the college 
of education for 28 years, has resigned. 
He will continue as professor of educa- 
tion for two more years before retiring. 

University of Denver, Colo.: Louis A. 
Breternitz, professor of education in the 
school of education, is now also director 
of placements for the university. 

Defiance College, Ohio: Lester S. 
Ivins, dean of the college, head of the 
department of education, and director of 
the placement service, is retiring to be- 
come manager of the Central States 
Teachers Professional Agency and Ad- 
visory Service in Defiance. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Warren 
Shepler, formerly guidance director at 
North Huntingdon Township High 
School, Irwin, Pa., has been named di- 
rector of the teachers appointment bureau 
and assistant professor of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Theodore A. Distler, president of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., 
has succeeded Guy E. Snavely, retired, 
as executive director of the Association 
of American Colleges. 


A. Hollis Edens, president of Duke 
University, Durham, N.C., is the new 
president of the National Association of 
Schools and Colleges of the Methodist 
Church. He succeeds Earl A. Roadman, 
president of Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Educational Conferences 

“STATE and national conferences on 
education, as proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, should help to reveal the 
scope and gravity of the nation’s 
educational crisis and give effect to 
the public demand that this serious 
problem be attacked,” said William 
G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, in 
a statement released following the 
President’s address. 

These conferences, Dr. Carr said, 
should include representatives of the 
teaching profession, of state and 
national governments, and of all 
major segments of the general 
public. 

Because most of the needed in- 
formation has already been assem- 
bled, prompt action in calling these 
conferences is possible, Dr. Carr 
declared. He stated that the NEA 
stood ready to help at the national 
level and he recommended that the 
48 affiliated state education asso- 
ciations cooperate heartily with the 
President’s request for such con- 
ferences. 


Scholarship Awards 

THIRTEEN West Coast colleges and 
universities have announced a 
united approach to the problems of 
scholarship awards to assure that 
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appropriate awards go to students 
who most deserve them. 

Two types of awards will Ee 
made. Honors at entrance will be 
accorded for academic achievement 
without regard to financial need. 
These honors will carry no monetary 
grants and will be made without 
application by the candidates. Maxi- 
mum publicity will be given these 
awards. 

The second type of awards, schol- 
arship grants, are to be given in 
amounts according to the degree of 
financial need and not as measures 
of either academic achievement or 
honor. Previous records and appar- 
ent promise of candidates will be 
general factors in determining who 
will receive grants. 

It will be possible for a student 
to receive both honors at entrance 
and a scholarship grant, it was ex- 
plained. 

The colleges subscribing to the 
agreement are California Institute 
of Technology, Claremont Men’s 
College, Lewis and Clark College, 
Mills College, Occidental College, 
Pomona College, Reed College, 
Scripps College, Stanford Univer- 
sity, University of Redlands, Uni- 
versity of Southern © California, 
Whitman College, and Whittier 
College. 


Study U. S. Schools 

AN international team of top-flight 
educators is now studying American 
school methods as one phase of a 
project designed to implement re- 


forms in secondary education 


throughout India. 


The team consists of four educa- 
tors from India, one from England, 
one from Finland, and two from the 
U.S. The American participants are 
Lester W. Nelson of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, re- 
cently retired principal of Scarsdale, 
N.Y., High School, and Alfred D. 
Simpson, professor of education at 
Harvard University. 

The team has spent time in India, 
Denmark, and the United Kingdom 
studying secondary schools previous 
to its current tour of the US. 

The project has been established 
at the request of the Government of 
India. It is sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and administered by the 
Institute of International Education. 


New Tests 

EDUCATIONAL Testing Service of 
Princeton, N.J., has announced a 
newly developed test in school ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

The new test is to be offered after 
March 10 as part of a complete test- 
ing service for use in evaluation 
procedures for selecting principals, 
supervisors, and assistant superin- 
tendents. Consisting of 120 multi- 
ple-choice questions on a_ wide 
range of knowledge, concepts, and 
abilities basic to effective public- 
school administration, it was de- 
veloped by ETS in cooperation with 
a group of 27 education representa- 
tives of many administrative and su- 
pervisory levels. 


Brotherhood Week 
Let’s ALL Get TOGETHER will be 
the theme of the annual observance 
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of Brotherhood Week, February 
21-28. Program aids and folders, 
including a checklist of a school’s 
intergroup relations in curriculum, 
teaching, administration, and com- 
munity service, are available. In- 
quiries for aids and folders should 
be sent to the Commission on Edu- 
cational Organizations, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City 16, N.Y. 


"Why | Teach" Contest 

THE American Legion Auxiliary 
again is sponsoring this year “Why 
I Teach,” a contest to encourage 
good teachers to remain in the 
teaching profession and eligible 
young people to enter it. 

The subject of this year’s contest 
is, “The purposes and goals of a 
teacher in a free America.” The 
form of the essay must be an open 
letter to a high-school graduate. The 
entry may not exceed 300 words nor 
be less than 100. Contestants must 
have completed five years of teach- 
ing by June 1, 1954. 

Additional information concern- 
ing the contest, which closes May 1, 
1954, may be obtained from the 
American Legion Auxiliary head- 
quarters, 49 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 


National A-V Survey 
A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the 
status and progress of audio-visual 
education in school systems in the 
U. S. has been undertaken by the 
Research Division and the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA. 

Questionnaires will be mailed to 
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county and city school superinten- 
dents in March. Results of the study 
are expected to be published in the 
late spring of 1955. 

No comprehensive research study 
has been made on a national scale 
in this field since 1946 when the 
NEA Research Division published 
a bulletin entitled Audio-Visual 
Education in City-School Systems. 


Walt Disney Honored 

Watt Disney, producer of ani- 
mated cartoons, has been chosen by 
the Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA to receive the American Edu- 
cation Award for 1954. Presentation 
will be made at the convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators this month. 

The award, started in 1928, 
honors each year an American who 
has made a major contribution in 
the broad field of education. 


Phi Delta Kappa Officers 
EMERY STOOPS, associate professor 
of educational administration at the 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, was elected president 
of Phi Delta Kappa at the recent 
biennial council meeting in Chicago. 
M. L. Cushman of Iowa State 
College, Ames, was named first 
vice-president; J. Roy Leevy, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., was 
named second vice-president; John 
C. Whinnery, superintendent of 
schools, Montebello, Calif., was 
chosen recording secretary; and 
Maynard Bemis, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, was elected 
comptroller. 
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Korean Help 

WILLIAM G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to serve as a member of the 
board of directors of the American- 
Korean Foundation. 

The Foundation, a _ private 
agency, has received between two 
and three million dollars in contri- 
butions from the American people 
and more than three quarters of a 
million dollars of goods from indi- 
viduals and industries to be used 
toward the rehabilitation of the Re- 
public of Korea. 

Initial grants have been approved 
by the Foundation for improvement 
of teaching-training programs in 
Korea, improvement of libraries and 
science laboratories, development of 
music education in Korean schools, 


educational equipment and supplies, 
and adult education in the Korean 
language. 


Foreign Study Grants 

For the third successive year the 
Ford Foundation announces it is of- 
fering a number of foreign study 
and research grants in 1954. These 
fellowship awards will be given to 
individuals who wish either to be- 
gin or continue study or research 
concerning Asia, the Near East and 
the Middle East. 

Information and application 
forms for these foreign study grants 
may be obtained by writing direct- 
ly to: 

The Ford Foundation Board on 
Overseas Training and Research, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, NEA, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. I1-13, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N.]J. 
Feb. 13-18, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 15-18, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 20-24, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 21-28, Brotherhood Weck. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

March 2-5, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Chicago. 

March 4-6, Association for High- 
er Education, NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

March 7-12, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

March 23-27, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Los Angeles. 

April 1-3, National Science 
Teachers Association, Chicago, III. 

April 9-10, National Audio-Vis- 
ual Association, New York City. 

April 11-15, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Buffalo, 
NY. 

April 18-23, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, New York City. 

April 18-23, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Let's Talk Sense About Our 
Schools. Paul Woodring. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 215. 
$3.50. 

This book does not duck controversial 
issues. It is not, however, a book of an- 
swers. It is a book for those who seek to 
find their own answers. 

The author, who is professor of psy- 
chology at Western Washington College 
of Education, attempts to clear away the 
public’s confusion about education by 
taking a thoughtfully critical look at 
public education today and by searching 
for those principles which may guide its 
future. 

Professor Woodring declares that the 
bulk of criticism of education today falls 
into two major complaints: the profes- 
sional educators have taken policy mak- 
ing away from the public, and the philos- 
ophy of the “New Education” is unac- 
ceptable to the majority of Americans. 
He examines these criticisms and several 
so-called “minor” criticisms in the light 
of the changing conditions of the past 
50 years. 

Educators and noneducators alike will 
find this a provocative book. 


How to Become a Better Reader. 
Paul Witty. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1953. Pp. vii 
+ 316. $4.16. 

“Learning by doing” is the central 
theme of this book, which is specifically 
designed to help a student—or an adult 
—increase all of his essential reading 
abilities. The book not only tells what to 
do; it also gives practice in doing it. 

The book is organized into 20 lessons 
and is largely selfadministering. The 
book has 20 batteries of objective tests 
and also has a bound-in reading progress 
folder. All of the training and testing 
devices are based on reliable scientific 
studies and good classroom and clinical 
practices. 


Dr. Witty is professor of education at 
Northwestern University’s School of 
Education and is also director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic at North- 
western. 


The Modern Community School. 
Edited by Edward G. Olson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xi + 246. $2.50. 
This book was prepared by a com- 

mittee of the Association for Supervision 

and Curriculum Development of the 

NEA. It is divided into three parts: The 

Schools We Need; These Schools Are 

Moving Ahead; and Educating for 

Dynamic Democracy. 

Part I presents three imaginative por- 
trayals of community education in the 
1960's. All of them, it is pointed out, 
are individual's dreams, not educator's 
blueprints. 

Part II reports some of the techniques 
and procedures which existing American 
school systems have already successfully 
used in developing community school 
programs. The writers emphasize that the 
community-type school is both practical 
and promising at all age levels. 

Part Ill sets forth factors which will 
help make schools ‘community schools” 
in the best possible sense. The question 
of “how” is approached from the stand- 
point of basic principles and not in 
terms of detailed practices. 


The Social Psychology of Preju- 
dice; Achieving Intercultural Un- 
derstanding and Cooperation in 
a Democracy. Gerhart Saenger. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. Pp. xv + 304. $4.00. 
The importance of the school in ad- 

vancing the attack on prejudice is dis- 
cussed in this book, but the author em- 
phasizes that the attack requires the co- 
operation of the government as well as 
the individual citizen, business and labor, 
churches, schools, and social agencies. 
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Why settle for LESS? 
Now you can get 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


for grades 2-8 


by Thomas Clark Pollock 


anda staff of experienced co-authors 


A new and really COMPLETE series featuring 
¢ COMPLETE coverage of all basic and auxiliary 


language skills. 


e Unique ALTERNATE SYSTEM adaptable to a 
formal or functional approach. 
e BUILT-IN lesson plans to simplify teaching. 


No need to settle for less when you make THE MAC- 
MILLAN ENGLISH SERIES the core of your English 


language program. See these books soon! Write to 


She Macmillan Compan Y 


New York 11] 


The author, who is assistant professor 
of psychology at New York University, 
summarizes the contributions of psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, educators, and industrial ex- 
perts in race and ethnic relations. 

The book not only discusses the nature 
and causes of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, but also presents methods and pro- 
grams undertaken to reduce the causes. 


Principles and Techniques of Super- 
vision. Dorothy Reed Peckham. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 1953. Pp. xiii + 113. 
$2.50. 

The author, who is associate professor 
of education at Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, has de- 
signed this book to help in clarifying 
the guiding principles of supervisory 
techniques. 


Chicago 16 


San Francisco 5 


Dallas 21 Atlanta 3 


The book covers such principles as 
cooperation, leadership, considerateness, 
creativeness, planning, flexibility, com- 
munity orientation, objectivity, evalua- 
tion, and integration. 

The book should be helpful to super- 
visors in planning and evaluating super- 
visory programs. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Preliminary Survey on Methods of 
Teaching Reading and Writing; Sum- 
mary of Suggested Practices. William S 
Gray. Pp. 72. Free, from Unesco’s Educa- 
tion Clearing House. 

Recommended Equipment and Supplies 
for Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary, and 
Intermediate Schools. 1953 Revision. Pp 
80. Available from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
$1.00. 
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SECONDARY 


Reorganizing the High-School Curricu- 
lum. Revised Edition. Harold Alberty. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. xii * 560. $5.25. 

The Young Traveler in France. Alex- 
ander Reid. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 224. $3.00. One of 
the Young Traveler series. 

Roman Gaul. Olwen Brogan. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953. Pp. x 250. $4.25. 


COLLEGE 


Preparation for Medical Education in 
the Liberal Arts College. Aura E. Sever- 
inghaus, Harry }. Carman, and William 
E. Cadbury. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1953. Pp. xxi 400. 
$4.50. 

Professional Preparation in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Ray- 
mond A. Snyder and Harry A. Scott. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. ix + 421. $5.50. 


GUIDANCE 


From School to Job: Guidance for 
Minority Youth. Ann Tanneyhill. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 200. Available 
from Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York City. $.25. 

U. S. Navy Occupational Handbook 
for Women and U. S. Navy Occupational 
Handbook for Men. Manuals for civilian 
guidance counselors, schools, libraries, 
employment and youth agencies. Avail- 
able from the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Washington 25, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Your Future in the Skilled Trades. A 
series of five filmstrips on Woodworking 
Trades; Building Trades; Basic Electrical 
Trades; Radio, Television and Electrical 
Appliance Repairmen; and Printing 
Trades. Available from Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., Chicago 14, Ill. $15 for 
the series, $3.25 each filmstrip. 


GENERAL 


Organizing for Curriculum Improve- 
ment. Ronald C. Doll, A. Harry Passow, 
and Stephen M. Corey. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 77. 
$1.00. 

Instructional Materials in Latin Ameri- 
can Industrial Schools. A requirements 
evaluation conducted by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the Institute of Inter-American Af 
fairs. Available free from the Pan Ameri 
can Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

Managing the School District Insurance 
Program and School District Liability. 
Two recent pamphlets issued by the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Available from the Association 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $.50 each. 

The United Nations—Its Record and 
Prospects. A. M. Rosenthal. A 64-page 
pamphlet issued by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Available 
from Manhattan Publishing Company, 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 
$.35. 

Adult Education in Australia. Fred 
Alexander. Occasional Papers Number 
Two of The Fund for Adult Education. 
Single copies free. Quantity prices on 
application to The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, 595 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 

The West German Educational System. 
Henry P. Pilgert. Published by the His- 
torical Division, Office of the Executive 
Secretary, U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, 1953. 

Keeping Our Schools Free. H. Gordon 
Hullfish. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
199. Available from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
City. $.25. 

Current Expenditures per Pupil in City 
School Systems, 1951-52. Lester B. Her- 
lihy. U. S. Office of Education Circular 
No. 371. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $.25 each. 
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concerned 
with —THE STATUS AND POSITION OF TEACHERS 


teachers Prepared for the first time under ri nrg Biya 


the joint auspices of the University 
and of London Institute of Education USA. by 
i . ; f World Book Company 
and of Teachers College, Columbia 
. megane wet Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
teaching University. Sow Maik 





How can the schools of the world and economic status of the teaching 
recruit and train a sufficient num- profession today—and to determine 
ber of good teachers? how that status is changing as soci- 

Forty contributing authors, rep- ety evolves, in 
resenting more than thirty nations, fue YEAR Book or EpucaTion: 1953 
have set out to consider the prob- Pur STATUS AND PostTION 
lems involved—to analyze the social OF TEACHERS 


| Order your copy from: 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











Complete ..... Factual .... . Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


113 Pages 139 Illustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 S. State Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A Second Edition of 


The Teaching of Arithmetic 
HERBERT F. SPITZER 


State University of lowa 


In the new edition of this widely used text, 


look for 


the addition of a substantial number of 
specific instructional procedures for the 


classroom 


increased attention to advanced phases of 


various areas of arithmetic 


additional suggestions for reteaching and 


reviewing fundamental procedures with 


pupils of the upper grades 


an abundance of illustrations and study 


questions 


the maturing of ideas which have done 
much to improve arithmetic teaching in 


the elementary school 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston . New York . Chicago 


Dallas Atlanta San Froncisco 














